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CHAPTER XII.—THE DAUGHTER AND SISTER. 

Be good, sweet child and let who will be clever, 

Do noble things, not dream them, all day long ; 
And so make life, death and that vast forever 

One grand, sweet song.—Charles Kingsley. 
HAT are little girls made for?” asked a 
child one day, a doleful prisoner in a 
grand house. She had been forbidden 
to play out of doors lest her clothing 
should be soiled. Nor could she asso- 
ciate with the village children because 

they belonged to a lower social level. 

“Little girls like you are made to be 
very nice and proper and grow up and 
marry well and live in style like your 
mamma,” was the reply of the governess. 

By such teaching, dreams of a daz- 
zling future stamped itself upon the imagination of the child. 
Nature sometimes rebelled, but pride and ambition came to 
the rescue and by the time she was eight years old no devotee 
of fashion was more accomplished than this tiny creature. 

About this time Mrs. Southmayd and Amy, who was then 
ten years old, on their way to visit some relatives at a dis- 
tance, stopped for the night at the hotel where Pearl and her 
parents were then living. 

At the breakfast table our two friends sat opposite the lady- 
kin. Wearied with the dissipation consequent upon a chil- 
dren’s party the previous evening, at which she appeared a 
marvel of satin, lace and ribbon, Pearl climbed into her chair 
with the languid manner of one who has exhausted all that 
life affords. After giving her orders with an air as if eating 
were a burden she darted a supercilious glance at Amy and 
then resumed commanding the obsequious waiter with the air 
of a staall empress. 

A cup of coffee, flanked by a dozen dishes were placed be- 
fore her and seemed to produce still more dissatisfaction. Sip- 
ping a little here and tasting there, Pearl dawdled at the table 
till her father and mother came to do her homage, and inci- 
dentally, also, break their fasts. 

Rosy, wide-eyed Amy, aglow with vivacity and eagerness, 
felt the slight and grew pale and silent. The mother said 
nothing, but managed to enlist her attention from the pre- 
maturely aged child opposite who embodied the perversion of 
all the natural instincts of girlhood. 

Mrs. Southmayd saw that in the case of little Pearl, causes 
universally at work were carried to only a slight excess. 
While far from wishing to hedge her daughter with rigid 
tules, the mother believed in the good old fashioned virtues of 
respect and courtesy toward all, especially toward one’s elders. 


There is no doubt that the present age has re-acted from 
the Puritanic repression of the past. With the passing away 
of stiffness and severity has also passed a needed measure of 
order, repose and moderation. The break came in the order 
of evolution through which the pendulum was obliged to 
swing too far the other way. It will be some time before the 
oscillation subsides into a steady movement, cool and whole- 
some as the beating of a healthy pulse. 

Our girls are sweetly impertinent, audaciously brilliant, but 
they are only girls. Why should they dictate manners and 
morals? Why give verdicts upon everything under the sun 
while ignorant of the very alphabet of that respecting which 
they pronounce? Why, indeed, except that they lack rever- 
ence for whatever most deserves veneration? 

What we denominate vice is only virtue overdone or under- 
done, the equilibrium or balance is wanting. So, irreverence 
is merely an excess of independence aggravated by ignor- 
ance. While it unties the leading strings and sets her free to 
unfold with fewer restrictions, the girl of the period shows the 
need of discipline like all other young creatures. She has not 
yet learned that self-government and self-sacrifice welded to- 
gether, make the chief pillar to support a happy home. 

Consequently the parents become the servants of their chil- 
dren. If there is not wealth the mother is apt to subside into 
the patient drudge toiling in the kitchen, while the daughter, 
dressed in cheap finery, flits upon the street or lounges in the 
parlor. If money be plentiful, it is squandered in silks and 
velvets which only become a matron. With no training in 
household affairs or in avocations that might bring support, 
the girl of the period is unprepared for the exigencies which 
are very likely to appall the most cherished of idols. 

Through the lack of respect for her fellows comes the per- 
version of good natural qualities, and for this defect domestic 
and social training are answerable. 

Is there no line of demarcation between piquancy and 
pertness, selfhood and selfishness? Many a young woman 
thinks herself forbearing when content with patronizing her 
mother instead of snubbing her in public. She holds her 
own little court in social life oblivious of her elders. She 
often walks, talks and rides with young men without the 
confidence or advice of her parents. Can she take care of 
herself? Certainly. Her nature is pure, her will strong. But, 
however she may be versed in the arts, in spirit the girl is as 
untrained, crude and unrefined as the high-stepping colt frisk- 
ing in yonder pasture. 

Such a young woman has no true conception of what dif- 
ferent periods of life give and require, still less of the mean- 
ing of life asa whole. Ignorance is the parent of lawlessness 
and unthrift. She cannot make bread, but can order porter- 
house steak, roasts and chickens and thinks she is keeping 
house. Half the food goes to waste and dirt accumulates 
while she strums the piano and embroiders storks and cat- 
tails. Domestics take advantage of her carelessness and 
clouds gather over the domestic horizon. The husband is 
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driven to make money to pour into a bottomless seive and 
very likely his own extravagance outgrows her ignorance. 
He gives way to sharp practices, to over charges, or specu- 
lates or borrows. Thinking nothing beyond money and how 
to make it, his moral tone lowers day by day until the man is 
dead to whatever is high-minded, noble and unselfish. 

From such a career he may be saved by a wife rightly disci- 
plined and cultured, one who looks at the ends of life from 
the standpoint of truth and reality. And that training can 
only come in a well-ordered home through sensible parents. 
Things will correct themselves by and by, but not till the 
parents themselves estimate aright the intrinsic value of char- 
acter and worth. If the elders worship the golden calf what 
can be expected of their children ? 

Meantime the growing period is full of surprises and con- 
tradictions. The soul reaches out its tentacles on all sides. 
‘Through a large emotional and imaginative nature it paints 
rosy scenes and dreams day dreams beyond the power of reali- 
zation. Vague unrest and formless needs disturb the inner life. 
The girl is sensitive, moody, capricious and hard to deal with. 
Mother! keep your darling very near your heart, pour out 
upon her, unstinted, your tenderest love, gain her confidence, 
win her very soul to unclose itself to your affection as the 
buds of a rose unclose to the soft south wind. This you can- 
not do unless you are much alone with her, unless you are 
nearer than her mates, and unless a peaceful home life gives 
you the leisure and opportunity for confidences, full and free. 
Happy is she if once the tie be formed which can never be 
broken if she be truly loving as well as loved! In a home of 
the right order the daughter will turn to the mother’s affection 
as flowers turn to the sun. 

If a set of flimsy acquaintances, an empty round of visits 
and visitors fill up the time, be sure you will be kept apart to 
your sorrow and her detriment. Recreation she must have, 
but life is not all made up of flowers and confectionery. To 
bring her up with the belief that it is merely to have “a good 
time,” is the cruelest thing you can do. Not in that way can 
she employ the onerous gifts which this century offers to 
woman. 

** This world’s no blot for us, 
Nor blank; it means intensely and means good, 
To find its meaning is our meat and drink.” 


At this critical period a girl’s safety lies in entering into the 
spirit of home life. A light share of cares and duties should 
take the place of much study or society. She will learn that 
the finest pleasures come from unselfish activities. It is a 
grand lesson when she finds that sympathy is at the root of 
courtesy. When once she feels that “the home where virtue 
dwells with love is like a lily with a heart of fire, the fairest 
flower in all this world,” she will be anchored safely to all that 
is worth having. 

It is a law that we love whatever we work for, and that child 
is defrauded of its rights who has never learned to share the 
cares of mother and father. The time must come when par- 
ents will be made answerable to the state for children reared 
so indolently and selfishly that they prey upon society when 
turned loose upon it, either as girls waiting to “make a good 
match” or sons with no desire in life but the pursuit of 
pleasure. Is it such spoiled darlings who help on the race? 

Mrs. Southmayd, like many another woman, found that her 
daughters needed a wider scope for activity than parents 
generally suppose. Many flirtations, as well as much foolish- 
ness and silent discontent, come from repressed power. Let 
us have room for expansion and not those restrictions which 
produce a dangerous outburst under the smooth surface. 
Propriety is neither content nor virtue as some suppose. 
They who dare overweight the safety-valve must take the 
consequences. 


We are beginning to find out that laws physical are iden- 
tical with laws intellectual and ethical. That pressure of ne- 
cessity which forces women into new avenues of work is the 
means by which Providence introduces us to larger, wider 
horizons. It is a hard way to develop, but most human (e- 
velopment ishard. There are mental and moral growing pains 
as well as physical. Be sure that when we have matured we 
shall not be less true to the ideal of home or the sweet domes- 
ticities that grace it. That ideal shall grow with our growi'i, 
making of our several social circles larger homes in which tiie 
happiness of each shall be part of the happiness of all. 

Youth bubbles up and overflows like a geyser, and like that, 
no crust of conventionality can check its effervescence. Tie 
deep source is hidden in the Infinite Mind which is forever 
active. The wise parent will provide proper channels and 
direct their course, until, in this world where there are neither 
chances nor lucky throws, force of purpose, concentrating on 
a noble work shall build a nobler superstructure still. 

The cramping influence of repression is well illustrated in 
the case of Harriet Martineau who “did not begin to relish 
life till past forty years of age.” At that time, says she, 
“my mother and her daughters at a stroke lost all they had. 
I was left with one shilling in my purse. I had henceforth 
liberty to do my own work in my own way, for we had lost 
our gentility. Many atime have my sisters and I said, that, 
but for the loss of money we might have lived on in the ordi- 
nary provincial method, growing narrower year by year. ly 
being thrown on our own resources we have worked hard 
and usefully, won friends, reputation and independence,—in 
short, we have truly lived instead of vegetated.” 

It often happens, among the well-to-do, that the increasing 
scarcity of good help nearly drives the mother and house- 
keeper to distraction. There is no need that the cherished 
daughter should go out into the world to earn her living, wliy 
should she not take hold of housework? Her father will be 
glad to give her a larger monthly stipend than clumsy Bridget 
receives. It is her very own, won by the toil of hands and 
brain and no other possessions are half so precious as those 
which we have earned. 

A charwoman can always be had for the roughest work, 
say, one or two days in the week. By preparing a part of tlie 
breakfast the preceding night and having a simpler dietary 
to the benefit of all concerned, the daughter who has finished 
school can have the opportunity of learning practical house- 
keeping and cooking at the side of the dearest and best 
of teachers. 

Most of those who read these words will call to mind homes 
of refinement where all the members work together with‘ 1¢ 
utmost ease and harmony. How unlike the step of an aw«- 
ward, untrained domestic is the dextrous grace with whi ) 
the gentlewoman flits hither and thither without noise, <'s- 
order or waste! There is no raft of greasy dishes about tlic 
stove and sink, indeed you may eat your dinner beside then 
without shocking any nice sensibility. If carefully done the 
work will be equal to gymnastics in strengthening the muscles 
and the feeling of healthfulness is worth something. The most 
dutiful and affectionate children are those accustomed to help. 

Home duties, if not too onerous, aid in toning down that 
love of movement incident to youth. It is better that some 
of it should be diverted into useful channels than that al! 
should run to waste in crochet, embroidery and visiting. 
The natural outlet of interior ebullition is no more important 
to her brother than to her. 

“My ideal of happiness,” said a girl, “is to lie in a ham- 
mock all day, with a paper of caramels and a good novel, then 
dress and go out or have company and dance till two o’clock 
in the morning.” Observe even here, there is an outlet in 
energy, the dance. But there comes atime when that fails 
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to amuse. And soit is with art clubs and Shakespeare and 
Browning clubs, and even Plato clubs. Something is want- 
ing which could rouse it from apathy, fill and inspire the soul 
and bring out its worthiest and best. That something is an 
avocation or study pursued with real earnestness and zeal. 

Does she expect to marry? Yes, if she be a healthy young 
woman. But she is a human being before she is a wife. 
Whatever is gained in knowledge and discipline will be 
needed a hundred fold more in marriage than in spinsterhood. 
That which prepares her for all conditions of life prepares 
her for special ones as certainly as the greater includes the less. 

Besides this, if she marries a rich man to-day, he may be 
poor to-morrow. A distinguished alumnus of Vassar relates 
that out of the class of forty-six in which she was graduated, 
eleven members are now supporting themselves. Some of 
these are married and expected to have nothing to do other 
than presiding over handsome homes and enjoying social life. 
Of the six girls whose fathers at that time were the richest 
patrons of the college, five are now forced to earn the bread 
they eat. And what being is more often met or more pitiable, 
than she, who having seen “ better days” is reduced to want? 

These alumnae, thanks to thorough training, can help 
themselves. But the cities and the country are filled with 
tens of thousands who cannot. They have never learned 
anything thoroughly. To help them is like “trying to make 
a wet string stand up onend.” They can neither teach nor 
write nor sew nor work at a trade nor fill a profession. 
By some occult law the helpless women inevitably drift to 
cities, probably because the weakest beings are the most 
gregarious. They keep dusty boarding-houses rank with the 
odor of cabbages and onions and weep on the necks of long- 
suffering boarders during the daily recital of misfortunes 
ignobly borne. Or they rent rooms “ for gentlemen only,” 
and fall into adventurous careers, proud and “ genteel ” still. 
Sometimes descending lower and lower, each one becomes 
what Lecky calls “ the most mournful figure upon which the 
eye of the moralist can dwell. She remains while creeds and 
civilizations rise and fall, the eternal priestess of humanity, 
blasted for the sins of the people.” 

Not in scorn, but in sorrow and in warning do these lines 
burn themselves upon the page. For it is an awful epoch in 
the history of a weak and suffering woman when she learns 
by heart the lesson that there are two things men of the world 
will always pay for,—luxuries and the gratification of the 
appetites. 

Therefore in the interest of home life, economy, above all 
ethics, let us give to our daughters such industrial, intellect- 
ual and moral training as ‘shall fit them to do some useful 
work and to do it well. The age of dilettanteism has past, that 
of thorough training has begun. And in the vocation 
chosen be it housekeeping or nursing or raising strawberries 
or designing, will be found the remedy for hysteria, irreso- 
lution and sentimentalism. Society is bound before long to 
see that equal pay shall be given for equal work and to pro- 
vide safe and ready channels for surplus energy. 

The tie of sisterhood is strong and fine, and its influence 
over the mind incalculable. In the development of a satis- 
factory home life it is a misfortune to be an only child. 
Perhaps the most striking testimony on this point is given 
by Miss Martineau. When that large brained woman was 
hine years old the birth of a sister changed the current of her 
being. She says: “I doubt whether any event in my life 
ever exerted so strong an educational instinct over me. The 
emotions excited in me were overwhelming for over two years, 
I threw myself on my knees many times in a day to thank 
God that he permitted me to see the growth of a human 
being from the beginning. I leaped from my bed gaily every 


Morning as this thought beamed upon me with the dawning 


light. I learnt all my lessons without missing a word that I 
might be worthy to watch her in the nursery during my play 
hours. When I thought of all she must learn I was dread- 
fully oppressed. Then followed the relief of finding that walk- 
ing came of itself, step by step, and then talking came of itself, 
word by word. This taught me a lesson never to be forgotten, 
that a way lies open before us for all that is necessary to do 
however impossible and terrible it may be beforehand.” 

In all womanly tenderness there enters a certain material 
element, a sense of brooding, protecting love such as was 
evinced by Eugenie de Guerin for her brother Maurice. It 
is even felt by affectionate daughters toward aged and invalid 
parents. The memory of almost every person holds sacred 
some sweet soul who repaid to father or mother part of the 
tenderness bestowed upon her own childhood. It may be 
necessary for such an one to have forbearance and self-con- 
trol; she may be forced to yield up time and pleasure to com- 
fort the last days of those who watched over her first. But she 
remembers that to them she owes the wonderful gift of im- 
mortal life, she forgets not that she, too, may need the sacred 
offices which she now so tenderly bestows. There is no other 
true life to woman, be she married or single, a mother or 
childless than in the disciplined and cultured life of the af- 
fections. 

In the family whose growth we have dwelt upon this fruth 
was understood and Mrs. Southmayd tried to have the bonds 
between brothers and sisters both strong and delightful. 
The boys were accustomed to wait upon the girls at home or 
abroad just as they would wait upon other young women. 

In turn Amy looked after the comfort and welfare of 
Charlie and Daisy performed the same office for George. If 
either needed any service at womanly hands, the mother 
made each depend upon the sister nearest him in age. The 
boys in turn took pride in seeing that the right class of young 
men were invited to the house and that Amy and Daisy were 
never neglected. 

Among brothers and sisters whose homes have been coupled 
together, arise Felix and Fanny Mendelsohn, and Sir William 
and Caroline Hershel. In each case the distinguished 
brother, greatly helped by the devoted sister, according to 
the custom of the time absorbed all the credit. On the con- 
trary the late Prof Youmans associated with all his work the 
name of that sister who consecrated her life to his welfare 
and to science. Having watched him to the last she still 
guards his memory and fame. 

Emilio Castelar, the famous Spanish statesman lives with his 
beloved sister in the greatest harmony. She it is who makes 
their home so beautiful that he needs no wife, but surrounds 
this other gentler self with every attention and luxury. 

Very lately a sister of the president and the hostess of the 
White House filled that onerous position with dignity and 
tact. The perfect‘ease with which Miss Cleveland returned 
to that congenial work which gives her an independent and 
useful career has only lately’been made possible. 

Among sisters themselves the affection may be as absorb- 
ing as that directed toward the brothers. During over half 
acentury Hannah More and four sisters kept house together 
without a break. So close was the relation between the 
Bronté’s that when Anne and Emily went, Charlotte soon 
followed them. 

“When I look around,” wrote she who survived such a 
short time, “ I see them in the blue tints, the pale mists, the 
waves and shadows of the horizon.” Equally inseparable, 
the Cary sisters whose united lives made a living poem far 
lovelier than any ever traced by the pen of either, glided away 
almost hand in hand. There are relationships of the flesh 
which are also of the soul, the most beautiful and holy of all. 
—Hester M. Poole. 
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Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
BISOUITS AND BREAKFASTS. 

[This series of papers is Original in GOOD HOUSEKEEPING and is not 

printed elsewhere. It is the only series which Miss Parloa prepares tor 

publication regularly.) 


I. 

_ YEAST AND ROLLS MADE WITH YEAST. 

OR many housekeepers the most diffi- 

..cult meal of the day to prepare is the 
breakfast. Each evening the ques- 
tion, ‘What shall we have to eat in 
the morning?” must be answered. 
Now, among the articles provided for 
breakfast, the bread is not the least 
important. When there is a constant 
change in the kind of bread used, one 
is helped in a great degree to give 
variety to the daily fare. It is the 
writer’s purpose to show in this series 

of articles how different kinds of bread are made, from 

raised biscuits and rolls to waffles and griddle-cakes. In 

this chapter, however, only those rolls and biscuits which are 

made with yeast will be treated. 

YEAST. 


So'much depends upon the yeast that this subject should 
be thoroughly understood at the beginning. In all cities the 
compressed yeast can be obtained fresh every day; and, 
properly used, it insures good bread. In the country the 
housekeeper must make her own yeast. As a rule she uses 
liquid yeast. Occasionally country housekeepers make dry 
yeast, but oftener they buy this kind. In hot climates the 
dry yeast cake is by far the more convenient sort to use, as 
the liquid sours quickly unless kept in a cool place. 

To Make Liquid Yeast. 

After paring six potatoes of good size, put them in a stew-pan 
and on the stove with enough boiling water to cover them. Cover 
the pan and cook the potatoes for half an hour, counting from the 
time the pan is covered. Puta gill of hops (measure them loosely) 
in another stew-pan, and add two quarts of cold water. Place on 
the stove, and, when they begin to boil, draw the pan back where 
the contents will simmer until the potatoes have boiled enough 
and been mashed. 

When the potatoes have been cooked for thirty minutes, drain 
off all the water and mash them fire and light. Strain the boiling 
hop water on the mashed potatoes. Have ready a mixture con- 
sisting of one gill of sugar, three tablespoonfuls of salt, one tea- 
spoonful of ginger, and half a pint of flour. Stir this into the hot 
mixture, and then strain through a coarse sieve. Let this prepara- 
tion stand until it becomes blood warm (98°); then add a cupful of 
liquid yeast or a dissolved yeast cake. Stir well; then cover the 
bowl and set it ina warm place. The yeast will rise in about five 
hours, and, when perfectly risen, will be covered with a white 
foam. It should be bottled at once and put away in a cool place. 
It is a good plan to keep it in air-tight preserve jars, filling them 
two-thirds of the way to the brim. 

How to Use Compressed Yeast. 

Break the cake into small pieces, and put these in two-thirds of 
a cupful of tepid water. Let the water stand for about five min- 
utes; then stir it, and the yeast can be easily dissolved. A two- 
cent cake of compressed yeast, dissolved in two-thirds of a cupful 
of water, is equal to one cupful of liquid yeast. 

How to Use Dry Yeast Cakes. 

Break the cakes into a bowl and add half a pint of tepid water. 
When the yeast becomes softened, as will be the case in about a 
minute, add a scant half-pint of flour. Beat well, and set in a warm 
place to rise. It will be ready to use in about an hour and a half. 
This sponge will be equal to a cupful of liquid yeast. 


In all the rules for rolls, muffins, etc., liquid yeast will be 


tuted if one will be careful to take just the equivalent of the 
quantity of liquid yeast stated. 

Franklin Rolls. 

The materials needed are: One pint of entire-wheat flour, one 
pint of white flour, one pint of warm water, one-fourth of a cupfu! 
of liquid yeast, one-third of a cupful of molasses, and one tea- 
spoonful of salt. 

Put all the dry ingredients in a bowl. Mix the water, yeast, and 
molasses. Pour the combined liquids on the dry mixture, and beat 
well for fifteen minutes. Cover the bowl, and let the bread rise 
over night. In the morning beat well again, and then pour into 
well-buttered muffin pans, having the cups about half full. Let 
the mixture rise again for one hour ; then bake in a moderately hot 
oven for half an hour. 

For a seven o'clock breakfast the rolls should be put to rise 
about nine o’clock the previous evening, and should be put in the 
muffin pans by half-past five o’clock on the morning they are to be 
baked. Even a little longer rising would improve them. 

Milk Rolls. 

These are made of a quart of flour, three gills of boiled milk, 

one-fourth of a cupful of yeast, one tablespoonful of butter, one 
teaspoonful of sugar, and half a teaspoonful of salt. 
Boil the milk, and add the butter, sugar, and salt toit. Let the 
mixture stand until it becomes blood warm; then add the yeas. 
Pour this new mixture on the flour, and beat well with a strong 
spoon; then knead on the board for twenty minutes. Return the 
dough to the bowl, and cover closely—first with a towel, then with 
a tin or wooden cover. Set in a warm place over night. In the 
morning shape in either long or cleft rolls, and let these rise in 
the pans for an hour and a quarter, or until they have doubled in 
size. Bake in a moderately hot oven for half an hour, if the rolls 
be placed close together; but if they be detached, as would be 
the case with cleft rolls, bake for only fifteen or twenty minutes. 


To Shape Rolls. 

Take a piece of dough about the size of a small egg and roll it 
into a smooth ball; then roll it between your hands until it is about 
four inches long. Place the rolls close together in a shallow pan. 
Cover with a towel folded two or three times, and let them rise in 
a warm place until they are twice the original size. Bake in a 
moderate oven. 

Round rolls are made into balls, and placed in a pan a little dis- 
tance apart. ‘“hey are then covered and allowed to rise to a little 
more than twice their original size. These rolls are to be baked 
in a moderate oven for twenty minutes. 

Cleft rolls are first made into smooth balls and then dropped on 
a well-floured board. When all have been thus shaped a long 
round stick about the size of a kitchen chair rung, is carefully 
covered with flour and then pressed almost through the center of 
each roll. The rolls are next placed on a well-floured towel, the 
cleft side down, with a small fold of the towel between every two. 
Cover all with a second towel and let them rise on the kitchen 
table for an hour anda half. At the end of that time gently lift the 
rolls from the towel and place them in a baking pan, cleft side 
up, and a little distance apart. Bake for fifteen minutes in a mod- 
erately quick oven. These rolls will not keep their shape so per 
fect as bakers’ do, because the dough is of different texture, but 
they will be delicate. 

If asoft, glossy crust be liked on rolls, no matter what the'r 
shape may be, brush them over with milk before putting them 
into the oven. 

Water Rolls. 

The ingredients are: one potato, one quart of flour, one scani 
teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of sugar, one tablespoonful 0: 
butter, one teaspoonful of lard, one-fourth of a cupful of liquid 
yeast and some water. 

After paring the potato, put it ina saucepan containing boiling 
water enough to cover it and set this pan on the stove. Cook th« 
potato for half an hour. At the end of that time drain off all th: 
water and mash the potato fine and light; then add three gills 0! 
boiling water. Strain this, and add the salt, sugar and butter. 
Let the mixture stand until it is blood warm; then add the yeast. 
Stir this mixture into the quart of flour, and beat well. Now 


used ; but either the compressed or dry yeast may be substi- 


sprinkle the board with a little extra flour and knead for twenty 
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over night. The next morning half fill the compartments of a 
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minutes. Return the dough to the bowl and rub the teaspoonful 
of lard over the top of it. Cover the dough closely and let it rise 
over night. In the morning shape, raise and bake the same as 
milk rolls. 

Sponge Rolls. 

These are made of a generous quart of flour, one teaspoonful of 
salt, one tablespoonful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of butter, one- 
fourth of a cupful of liquid yeast, and a scant pint of warm water 
(not above 100°). 

Sift the flour into a bowl, then add the salt and sugar. Melt the 
butter in the warm water, and add the yeast. Put this mixture 
with the flour, and beat thoroughly with a strong spoon. Cover 
the bowl and let the dough rise over night. In the morning butter 
a French roll pan and half fill each compartment with the sponge, 
being careful not to break it down unnecessarily. Let the rolls 
rise for an hour and bake them in a moderately hot oven for half 
an hour. 
Graham Rolls. 

In making these one requires a pint of graham flour, a pint of 
white flour, one-fourth of a cupful of sugar, one-fourth of a cupful 
of liquid yeast, one level teaspoonful of salt, and one pint of blood 
warm water. 

Sift the flour and graham into a bowl, turning in afterward the 
bran that is left in the sieve; then add the salt and sugar. Put 
the yeast with the water. Wet the dry ingredients with the liquid, 
and beat for fifteen minutes. Cover the bowl and let the rolls rise 


French roll pan with this sponge. Let it rise for an hour, and 
bake in a moderately hot,oven for thirty-five minutes. 


—Maria FParioa. 
(Copyright. All rights reserved.] 
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THE OHICKADEE’S LESSON. 
O, little gray bird in the maple, 
Close to my window, high, 
How can you, how can you be merry 
Beneath such a gloomy sky? 
How can you sing such a joyous strain 
While cold, black clouds are dropping rain, 
And bleak winds whistle by ? 


O, gay little bird at my window, 
Singing so merrily, 

What do you know that makes you so blithe ? 
Tell it I pray, to me,— 

Tell me, O, tell me, what do you know 

So sweet that your voice must ever flow 
In glad song, Chickadee ! 


And the little gray bird draws nearer 
To my face press’d to the pane, 

Shakes from his head and pretty wings 
The chilly drops of rain, 

And sings again—and in his lay, 

It seems to me, tltese words doth say 
Most tenderly and plain, 


“*In storm or shine God’s watchful eye 
Still watches over all; 

No cloud so black but He can see 
The greatest and most smal] :— 

His tender love is made so plain, 

He shields me so from want and pain, 

I sing my thanks ’neath sun and rain, 
Spring, Summer, Winter, Fall.” 


O, dear little bird at my casement, 
A lesson you bring to me 
Worthy some human teacher 
More wise and learned than thee,— 
I grew ashamed of my love so dim, 
Of my wicked doubts, and turn to Him 
Anew for sympathy. 


—E£. B. Lane. 


STILL shines the light of holy lives 
Like star-beams over doubt ; 
Each sainted memory, Christlike, drives 
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TEA-KETTLE, TEA-POT AND TEA-TABLE. 


FamILy Trea.—I. 


HE old-fashioned “ tea”—New England 
for supper—has been superseded 
among the fashionable by the late din- 
ner, yet it was, and continues to be, 
where it exists at all, the pleasantest 
meal of the twenty-four hours. The 
heavy work of the day is over, the chil- 
dren are home from school, and re- 
freshed by a few hours’ play; “John’s” 
business is laid aside till morning—or 
ought to be; the house-mother can rest 
awhile from her daily round of duties. 
All circumstances conduce to make 

' this a little holiday time. In summer, 
coolness is beginning to replace the heat of the day; in win- 
ter, the curtains are drawn, the fire giving forth a cheerful 
glow, the lamps shining softly. Now let the wife and mother 
look to it that she be not the one false note that spoils the 
harmony of all about her. 

She is tired, and very likely a little inclined to be cross. 

When a man sees before him the prospect of a good meal and 
a good rest he generally brightens up at once, and his re- 
freshment begins with the prospect. But a woman seeing a 
release from the strain upon her in the near future, is apt to 
anticipate too eagerly, to relax the control she has put upon 
herself for many hours, to give up—just alittle toosoon. But 
what is a supper with the mother-face behind the teapot full 
of heavy weariness, the mother-voice laconic, the mother-hand 
upon the domestic reins no longer firm and steady, but lax, 
and unevenly imperative? Not the muffins done to a turn, 
over which she has labored with such loving thought of the 
pleasure they will give; nor the beautiful order and neatness 
of the table and room; nor the chance of rest, can make com- 
fortable the husband and children. The chief requisite for a 
happy home tea, is a cheerful home-mother. 
But that this may be, the mother must not be too tired; and 
it is first here that the supper offers advantages over the late 
dinner, to women who do their own work, or personally over- 
see all their meals. A mother is but human, and when she is 
tired it is impossible for her to be perfectly bright and serene. 
A dinner is a cumbrous meal, and difficult to prepare. When 
it comes after a long day’s labor it is—not a straw, but a whole 
load of straw, too much. Let then the supper be light and 
easy to get ready. As far as possible it should be prepared 
in the earlier part of the day, while the womanly energies are 
at their best. In warm weather a cold tea is preferable, and 
this can, with a little management, generally be made all 
ready to be set on the table in time to allow of a nap, or a 
quiet hour ef reading in the afternoon. So can the mother 
absorb the sunshine which she must in time give out to her 
expectant family. The success of a supper depends far more 
upon the mother’s condition than upon the condition of the 
food. Often have I seen poorly cooked suppers, failures al- 
most, eaten with relish because of the jollity all about the 
table, giving rise to merry jokes and laughter, more appetiz- 
ing than the best Delmonico sauce. 

There has been a great deal said about the necessity of 

flowers on the table, even if only a daisy, or dandelion. But 

in winter even daisies and dandelions are not obtainable by 

most people, and cut flowers are too expensive. In this di- 

lemma, let the mistress buy a pot of any green stuff, or plant 

a sweet potato and train the resulting vine over a little trellis 

in the pot, and then down in a circle over the white table- 


Some dark possession out.— Wi/liam Forster, 


cloth. The unsightly pot may be made very pretty by a layer 
of white cotton batting wrapped around it, and tied with a 
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ribbon or a braid of worsted with tasseled ends. A ten-cent 
primrose in early March is a delightful reminder that spring 
has come, a reminder often needed in that blustering month. 
A circular mirror to hold the vase or plant is a great addition 
to the festive appearance of the table. 

A very pretty way of setting the table, especially when it is 
desirable to reduce the washing, is to lay napkins upon the 
polished bare wood under the chief dishes. Nor need the 
table be handsome or new. If it be an old-fashioned walnut 
one, the scratches and white places where the varnish has been 
melted off, can be rubbed down with sand-paper and the wood 
polished to look like new. An occasional going over with 
boiled linseed oil will keep it in condition. This makes an 
agreeable change from the white cloths of breakfast and dinner. 

Rather than use a red tablecloth, rub off the bare boards, 
which may at least look clean! The associations of red table- 
cloths are all bad; their evil communications have hopelessly 
corrupted their manners. They are redolent of cheap res- 
taurants, and swarms of flies, and odors of stale onion and 
cabbage. They never, even when new, look nice or clean, or 
attractive in any way. Their color is anything but pretty in 
the first place, and grows dingier with every washing, however 
infrequent. They are avowedly used to save washing, which 
means that their ugly color distracts the attention from grease 
spots and stains that would send a white table-cloth quickly into 
the wash-tub. They are not allowable under any circumstances. 

Tea cloths of cream colored damask, with a touch of color 
in the borders are very pretty, with their napkins, and are used 
also for breakfast, the handsomer white linen table cloths and 
large plain napkins being reserved for dinner. The beautiful 
silk-and-linen damask is a luxury, and comes in white, pink, 
blue and yellow, the first and last shades being the prettiest. 
A set of white silk-and-linen tea cloth and napkins makes an 
exquisite bridal gift. Sometimes a square or oblong tray 
cloth of this material is laid in the center of the table, over 
the ordinary covering, or simply on the wood itself; this holds 
the flowers, the celery-boat, olives, cake-dish, or any of the 
decorative accessories of the meal. Or this tray-cloth may 
be used as its name implies, as a covering for the large square 
Japanese tray which contains the tea, sugar, and cream, and 
is placed in front of the mistress. Very pretty cloths may be 
made at home in leisure hours, of drawn work laid over col- 
ored silk, or of‘momie linen with an insertion and edge of 
heavy Medici lace, also lined with colored silk. The color 
must be chosen to match the rest of the tea service. 

The tea should be made on the table, by the house mother or 
oldest daughter. It is a pretty proceeding, and advisable from 
a practical point of view, for the servant who can brew a truly 
good cup of tea is yet tobe discovered. The burnished copper 
kettle, with its little flame beneath, is really a great addition 
to the picturesqueness of the table, and a source of unending 
delight and interest to the younger members of the flock. 

It is not at all necessary now-a-days, that china should be 
expensive in order to be pretty, so that there is no excuse for 
people of even very moderate means furnishing their tables 
with stone ware, and cups without handles. Delicate and 
graceful manners are not apt to accompany the using of such 
coarse ware, and the very best tea is spoiled in flavor to fas- 
tidious lips by the bulky feel of the heavy cup rims. White 
china, even if fine and transparent is monotonous unless re- 

lieved by color in the glassware. The best way is to choose 
a pretty, simple tea service from some dealer who keeps it in 
stock, that is to say, who can duplicate any broken pieces. 
A set, the dishes of which cannot be replaced, is apt to linger 
upon the pantry shelves except at times of high carnival; 
while the family sup off chipped and clumsy dishes. Many a 
good woman allows the hidden “company set” to cast a halo 
over the shabby everyday dishes, and eats with satisfaction 


off plates the sight of which would be painful to her eyes ex- 
cept for the better ones in store. This a mild form of hy- 
pocrisy, but recurring daily has its sure effect upon the mincs 
of the younger generation. What can children think of the 
truthfulness of the mother who, before the new dishes came, 
declared a dozen times a week that she “could not stand 
those old things any longer, they weren’t fit to eat from ;” and 
then upon the arrival of the coveted set, stoutly averred that 
the old ones were “quite good enough for common use?” 
There is a moral influence in the very setting of the tea-table 
an influence the more sure because so subtle. The surround- 
ings of tea time effect the mental digestion even as the cook- 
ing of the food effects the physical. 

Odd dishes are used now so much that a complete set is 
not only unnecessary but undesirable. It is very nice to have 
a separate cup and saucer for each member of the family, 
presented asa Christmas or birthday gift, or earned as a re- 
ward for some act of service. Their many-colored circle 
about the mother’s tray is at once pretty and suggestive. 

There are some houses which are well furnished and com- 
fortable, where the food is good, and the inmates pleasant, 
which yet are not agreeable to those who have noses. This 
is especially true of the average boarding-house. Who does 
not know the “ boarding-house smell?” a strange odor mace 
up of reminiscences of forgotten dinners, traces of stale to- 
bacco, with a hint of furnace gas? It seems as if evil scents 
called up evil spirits, the spirits of disease and filth and ill- 
temper. With unclean vapors about, one’s soul is depressed 
beyond the power of noble thoughts to lift it. Even with un- 
pleasant odors whose origin is innocent, the effect is the 
same. The wholesome cabbage will not entice a manif he 
smells it strongly on first coming in from the pure outer air. 
Tender boiled ham, pink and white and attractive to the eye, 
strikes disagreeably upon upon the olfactories when it is in 
the process of cooking. Asparagus, turnips, onions, go 
through a most unsavory stage before they reach a point fit 
for the table; while on Monday night the daintiest supper is 
spoiled if the house be reeking with the fumes of boiling 
suds. If the wife would appear to her husband as an angel 
of “sweetness and light,” let her not come to him surrounded 
by anything but afresh and pure atmosphere as far as she 
can possibly manage. If she would have his supper appeal 
to his finer nature, let it not first revolt his sensual nature. 
A war between the sense of smell and the sense of taste is 
not conducive to complete inner harmony. 

To overcome cabbagy odors, or other unattractive smells, 
invite the outer air to enter freely, after using charcoal as far 
as possible in the cooking. A lump as large as a hickory nut 
put in the water with boiling meat or vegetables will absorb 
some of the odors, and not affect the taste of the food. If 
after these means have been tried, the supper room is stil! not 
quite sweet, burn a piece of Chinese incense, to be had for very 
little money at the drug stores, or open a Turkish potpourri 
jar a few minutes before the arrival of the lord and master. 

When all is ready, yourself, the children and the table in 
attractive array, lay a cover for the guest whom your husband 
should always be free to bring home with him. It is this 
spontaneous, informal hospitality that a man delights both 
to give and to receive ; it is women who enjoy the formality 
of long previous preparation. A can or two of sardines or 
oysters, a few glasses of jelly or jars of preserves, with a 
piece of fruit or pounii cake, put away for emergencies, will 
let you greet such an unexpected guest with that freedom 
from anxiety which alone can make you feel truly hospitable, 
and the consciousness that the daintiness of your table is an 
everyday matter will give a grace and sincerity to your man- 
ner that might be lacking at a more elaborate repast. 

—Marion Foster Washburn. 
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A BABY’S REQUIREMENTS. 
Ill. 


As Ir Grows OLDER. 


HEN a baby is nursed by its mother 
the first great trial in its life is the 
process of being weaned. This is a 
grievous matter, both to mother and 
child, if, as is often the case, it is 
done suddenly and without any pre- 
vious preparation. Some weeks be- 
forehand the baby should be taught 
to drink milk from a cup, and when 
the time arrives one of its accus- 
tomed meals should be withheld and 
a drink of milk, oatmeal gruel, or bread and milk given in- 
stead. ‘Lhe next day two should be substituted and so on 
until it has its natural food only at night, if it is accustomed 
to wake to take nourishment. Then a cup of warm milk 
should be given for it, made a little cooler each night until 
finally it is given cold. This gradual process will be found 
easy compared with the heart rending method of making the 
change at once from natural to artificial food. 

How long a child should be nursed depends upon circum- 
stances which vary in each case. Many women cannot stand 
the strain upon the system for more than a few months, and 
as a rule it should not be prolonged beyond a year. Whena 
mother who is nursing her child has a pain in her back, fre- 
quent headaches and a sinking feeling that sometimes passes 
into actual faintness she should relinquish the task as it is be- 
yond her strength, and her exhaustion will tell on her child. 
While she is nursing she should have more than ordinarily 
nourishing food ; milk, if she can take it, plenty of meat and 
always at night a large cupful of cocoa, a bowl of bread and 
milk, or oatmeal gruel, or anything she fancies of a like 
nature. If the baby has to be weaned before it has cut the 
four first teeth its diet must still consist principally of milk. 
If this is found too constipating, a teaspoonful or two of 
warm molasses will sometimes remedy the difficulty. 

When an infant is about five months old it should be put 
into short clothes and its long dresses discarded. It ought to 
have the free use of its limbs and be able to kick about at its 
own good will and pleasure, which it cannot do if its legs are 
encumbered with long draperies. It should be put on the 
floor several times a day on a thick rug and encouraged to 
roll about and amuse itself. This may seem very hard 
hearted doctrine to the mother who is taking care of her first 
child and never lets it out of her arms except to lay it in its 
crib, A baby is like any other young animal, it cannot de- 
velop properly without exercise, and this it cannot have while 
itis held on the lap. Little chairs can be bought which can 
be converted at pleasure into a high one for the table, or a 
low one on castors. In the latter form a little shelf pulls out 
to hold the toys, baby can be securely fastened into the chair 
and wheeled about the house wherever its mother’s duties 
take her. If it has been in the habit of being judiciously let 
alone it will sit there as happy as a king or a queen, as the 
case may be ; perhaps even happier, since royal personages 
are not always supremely blissful in real life. 

When baby begins to creep, which it ought to do at seven 
or eight months old, its white skirts will get very much soiled 
unless they are protected. The most effectual method of 
doing this is to provide creeping dresses which can be worn 
over the other clothes. They are straight slips made of 
Pretty calico, not too light. The skirt is about a yard long, 
finished with a broad hem in which a band of wide, flat 
elastic is run. When it is put on this elastic is brought up 


encloses them in a bag as it were. This keeps them perfectly 
clean and can be slipped off in a moment in case of need, 
leaving the baby in a fresh white frock instead of the be- 
grimed one which would certainly present itself if it had been 
scrubbing the carpet, uncovered. Some babies have a com- 
ical habit of pushing themselves along the floor in a sitting 
position ; in this case it is well to protect the napkins with a 
square of flannel. 

It is a waste of money to buy expencive toys for a baby. A 
string of empty spools, an india rubber rattle, a knitted doll, 
will give as much real pleasure and amusement as far more 
valuable gifts. The smooth handle of a broken paper-knife, 
on which it can bite with comfort, or some equally trifl- 
ing article picked up at haphazard and given to the baby, is 
often adapted as the favorite plaything and prized far be- 
yond some costly toy. It is natural to wish to lavish our very 
best on these little darlings for whom nothing seems too good, 
but if the money thus foolishly spent were put away for the 
child, either in a savings bank or some safe receptacle, it 
might be of substantial use to it in after years. At least it 
would then be spent for something that would give it con- 
scious enjoyment. 

A delicate baby, of a nervous temperament, should be kept 
as quiet as possible ; never startled by loud noises, nor ex- 
cited in any way. A healthy, robust child should be talked 
to and played with ; taught the cunning little tricks that are so 
amusing in the tiny natures, and its faculties developed in 
every way possible. Some mothers, although devoted to 
their children and scrupulous in giving the necessary atten- 
tion to their bodily wants, never seein to remember that a 
baby has a mind although in a rudimentary condition. Nur- 
sery songs and stories, the baby plays in which it soon learns 
to take its part, all help to exercice its intellectual faculties. 
While a baby should not be smoothered with kisses and over- 
whelmed with caresses, nor indeed be permitted to be kissed 
by everyone indiscriminately, these tokens of love should not 
be withheld from it on the plea put forward by some Spartan 
mothers that they are bad for the child. Babies bring love 
with them ; tenderness is their natural atmosphere, the only 
one in which they can grow and thrive properly. Undemon- 
trative mothers should remember this and not spare these 
outward signs of affection, lest in after years they long in 
vain for them from their children. 

If a child can be trained to obedience and truthfulness, all 
the other graces and virtues can be reared on this founda- 
tion. Wise parents do not need advice as to the education of 
their children in these matters, their own common sense has 
taught them these fundamental truths. Unwise ones will not 
profit by any advice however sound, being confident that 
they know how to manage their own children better than 
any one else. 


—Elisabeth Robinson Scovil. 
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APRIL. 


The clouds of the winter around April cling, 
But through them she peeps with her face all a smile, 
And coaxes the little green grass blades to spring, 
And buds of the flowers to open the while. 


Then hiding her features, her tears patter down,— 
The Cowslips hold ready each bright golden cup, 

But shrinking from sight with a sigh and a frown, 
The gay yellow Dandelion shuts herself up. 


All beaming with sunshine she peep’s forth again, 

Each flower opens wide and each bright head uprears, 
How sweet is the picture that welcomes her then,— 

The picture that grew through her smiles and her tears. 


under the petticoats so that the skirt of the creeping dress 


—Sarah FE. Howard. 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 
VIII. 
A CHANGE OF FASHION. 


NE change of fashion is finally decided. 
Dresses for street or house wear are 
less bouffant. Two steels and a cush- 
ion half the size of that formerly 
worn, or in some cases only one 
steel, is used. The extreme directoire 
dresses, brought in vogue as a re- 
lief after the over douffant, paniered 
gowns of the pompadour epoch, are 
entirely without steels or bustle. 
These gowns, however, are too pro- 

nounced for general wear, and bustles and steels are not 

likely to be abandoned for some time to come. The pres- 
ence of these directoire fashions is noteworthy, chiefly because 
of the influence they exert in a general way on all styles. 

Draperies tend to classic folds and begin at the waist, falling 

from thence in straight lines as precise as the folds of Greek 

drapery seen in the pictures of Alma Tadema. The wide 

Incroyable revers, extending in a point to the arm-hole, and 

the straight cravat bow of white muslin or tulle, are a feature 

of many of the French dresses that do not show any other 
points in common with directoire dresses. 


BLACK SILK DRESSES. 


Black silk dresses, which remain in demand for serviceable, 
dressy wear, are made in various ways. Trimmings of jet 
are quite often seen, and striped panels of narrow moiré rib- 
bon, running up and down and alternating with bands of jet 
passementerie, are frequently used at the left side; from 
thence the drapery of the gown is laid away in precise folds 
from the waist to the edge of the skirt and drawn far back on 
the right side, making a long, irregular apron. The back 
breadths of these gowns are Jouffant, and the basque, which 
is quite short, is finished with a vest of ribbon and jet. Some 
exceedingly beautiful black silk gowns are made with panels 
and vests of black tulle, striped with inch-wide moiré ribbon. 


SILK AND WOOL DRESSES. 


Dresses of a combination of silk and wool, chosen for church 
and dressy walking gowns, are made of cashmere or any fine 
soft wool, combined with fai//e Francais silk, or any fancy 
plaid or striped or shot silk the wearer may fancy. The most 
elegant gowns of this kind, however, are of wool combined 
with the plain-corded silk, with some moiré ribbon introduced 
to form the sash and appear at the revers and other parts of 
the costume. The combination of silver-gray wool with white 
is repeated in many ways. A charming dress recently im- 
ported, of cashmere and heavy-corded silk in the new English 
tint of gray, popular in London for tailor gowns, forms an ex- 
cellent model for dresses of this kind. The underskirt of 
gray silk is quite plain, with three panels at the sides and in 
front of white silk, cross-barred with five lines of black velvet. 
The polonaise of gray cashmere is open in front, drawn up 
high on the /ournure, displaying the panels on the under- 
skirt. A breadth of cross-barred silk is introduced in the 
back of the polonaise, mingled with a sash of black moiré rib- 
bon, and in front as a vest, and is finished with a high collar 
and revers of moiré and a cravat bow of black tulle. Some 
of the prettiest imported gowns, of cashmere and corded 
silk, are finished with sleeves of silk in the short bodice waist. 
Pointed vests of white crape, reaching merely to the bust 
line, with a wide-pleated ruff of crape in front, below the col- 
lar, edged with two or three rows of narrow white ribbon, are 
used with bodices of cashmere. A wide fall of pleated crape 


then finishes the sleeve at the wrist. In some cases a touch 
of gold passementerie is seen bordering the vest and the fall 
of crape over the hand. 

FASHIONABLE SHADES. 
Shades of green, especially the moss-green color, which is 
the exact shade of the dark foliage of the rose bush, are very 
fashionable, and serve as accessory trimming in millinery to 
throw in relief other colors, or are used with black lace and 
other dark gowns for dressy wear. This moss green is not so 
trying a shade to pale women as some tones of green, bui is 
by no means so universally becoming as the red shades form- 
erly used for the same effect. Green, however, is the present 
fashionable fad. It is seen in velvet, in revers and narrow 
side panels in long-sash ribbons of moiré, and divides favor 
with white cloth or crape and white moiré sash ribbons, though 
the latter can be used when it would be impossible to tise 
green effectively. White cloth and dark-moss green are [re- 
quently combined. The green cloth in these gowns forms 
the drapery and bodice, white being introduced in the under- 
skirt, vest and cuffs, and, in some cases, forming the entire 
left side of bodices, in which the right side laps far over on 
the left. Braiding of copper, gold, steel, or silver braid in 
these gowns ornament the white cloth. 
GOWNS FOR AFTERNOON WEAR. 


India silk and bengaline gowns for afternoon wear are 
made up in douffant, charming styles, with abundance of 
drapery. In some cases the front and side breadths are 
draped in two irregular puffs by a group of several rows of 
shirring three inches wide, which begins high on the left hip 
and extends low on the right side to the edge of the skirt. 
The pretty little draped basque of this gown, which was quite 
full in front, was finished at the throat with a high collar or 
gorget of Irish lace, which extended over the shoulders in 
three long points; the sleeves of the bodice were full, and 
were finished at the wrists with deep-pointed Vandyke cuffs 
of Irish lace. Some of the India silk gowns imported from 
Paris in strawberry, golden browns, and other dainty grounds, 
with all-over figures in white, are finished with ruffles cut in 
saw-teeth points and embroidered with white floss, or, in some 
cases, the edges merely of the drapery, the bottom of the skirt 
and the revers of the basque are worked in double rows of 
small saw-teeth points. Almost all the recently imported 
gowns of India silk are made with a vest of white surah, 
either laid in fine tucks or slightly full. 
SUMMER DRESS ACCOMPANIMENTS. 


The pointed girdle of ribbon passementerie or silk extend- 
ing below the waist is a feature of dressy gowns and wraps. 
Sashes of moiré ribbon are part of nearly every house gown, 
and a sash of ribbon or silk fringed out at the ends wil! be 
the invariable accompaniment of white muslin and sheer 
lawn gowns worn during the summer. 

LATEST PARIS BONNETS. 

Bonnets recently imported from Paris are considerably 
lower than those sent over at first. There are a number of 
flower bonnets, tiny sprays of heliotrope, lilies-of-the-valley, 
or any fine flower or leaf forming the bonnet which is ‘hen 
finished with a soft rim of moss-green velvet or tulle and 4 
high cluster of the flowers and leaves that form the bonnet 
on top. The flower bonnet is usually without strings, but 4 
scarf of green tulle sometimes hangs from the back and is 
wound around the throat and brought to the front by the 
wearer. 

ENGLISH STRAW BONNETS. 

English turbans and small, close fitting bonnets of fancy 
open straws, chip and Milan braids are used with cloth cos 
tumes in preference to bonnets of cloth. 


—FHelena Rowe. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
FLOWERS. 
V. 
For lo, the winter is past ; 
The flowers appear on the earth ; the time of the singing of birds is come. 
—Cant. J: 11, 12. 

, E feel a thrill of joy as we watch from 
day to day the lengthening twilight, 
and rejoice in the hope of another 
seed-time and harvest. As the good 
husbandman has much of his soil pre- 
pared and his plans made in the au- 
tumn for the next year, so lovers of 
flowers, plant bulbs and shrubs months 
before they expect to see much growth, 
’ and wait with patience for the ap- 
yy: fy Gr? pointed time to come when foliage and 
(/ flowers shall appear. Those who live 
Ye ip in the northern United States find 

om that the sudden changes during the 
cold months often winter-kill those plants that survive even 
colder winters when the cold is constant. For this reason 
spring is the safest time to plant the most hardy shrub or vine. 

There is nothing one can feel such trust in for abundance 
of flowers as pretty shrubs, perennial plants, roots, and vines 
that are perfectly hardy. These may be bought in an almost 
endless variety, and when once well established in their new 
places require very little care. A shrub not common but un- 
commonly valuable is Daphne Cneorum, or spurge laurel. 
Having grown this little shrub for many years with success 
and delight I feel compelled to urge every one who wants a 
choice, charming perennial, to try this daphne. Diana’s 
nymph must have revelled in its sweetness if this was the 
particular laurel into which she was fabled to have been 
changed. The plant is an evergreen of spreading or trailing 
habit, never growing more than twelve or fourteen inches 
high. The leaves are small, of a dull grayish-green. The 
flowers are a pretty pink color and borne in small bunches on 
the end of each branch and have a most peculiar and delight- 
ful fragrance. It has two seasons of blooming. May and 
August are its regular times, but it is not unusual to find a 
cluster of flowers on it any day during the summer. For the 
dining table it is beyond price or comparison. Fold a bunch 
of these flowers in your visitor’s napkin, and, though seemingly 
careless of such attentions, you will notice a grateful smile as 
the napkin is unfolded, and hear a surprised word of greeting 
to them,—“ O, how sweét!” 

This daphne will live in some localities through the winter 
without any protection, but a safer way is to tie the plant 
into a small compass and cover with a headless barrel; fill 
the barrel with dry leaves, pressed full, and cover with boards 
and weights. After there is no danger of freezing nights, 
uncover and you will find your little plant as bright and fresh 
as though it had enjoyed its nice season of rest, and buds 
and flowers will be your sure reward. A large bed of 
this daphne is a real treasur2, but a few plants made in a 
circular bed will make any sensitive and sensible woman or 
man reasonably happy. 

Quite distinct from this shrub and equally desirable, but in 
a different way is what is called “clove currant,” an old-fash- 
ioned, large growing shrub, useful both for its flowers and 
fruit. The flowers are a lemon yellow and have a very spicy 
clove fragrance, from which it doubtless takes its name. The 
bush is in full bloom the middle or last of May. The foliage 
is a nice green and perfectly free from the currant worm and 
all disreputable insects. Large jars of these currant branches, 
when in flower, are very ornamental and fill the house with 


ing these flowers with freedom. There is an old saying, 
“You can’t have your cake and eat it too;” you can’t have 
your flowers for house decoration and the fruit, those large, 
nice berries, for jelly and preserves. Sweetmeats made from 
these black currants have a decidedly foreign flavor. If the 
real value of this shrub was known it would be in everybody’s 
garden, and very likely ranked with small fruits, instead of 
being called a flowering shrub. Honeysuckles are rapid 
growers and very hardy. Many prefer them to climbing 
roses, as they are quite free from all those pests with which 
roses are apt to be covered, and some of the best varieties are 
always in bloom. For sentimental people they are sure to 
have an interest. Who would dare to write a story without 
the traditional porch covered with ivy and honeysuckles? 
Perhaps next to honeysuckles clematis would claim atten- 
tion. There are a good many handsome varieties, but florists 
hold them at a high price, even the small plants. The 
wild clematis, often called “ Travelers’ Joy” and “ Virgin’s 
Bower,” will bear transplanting well, and is really well worth 
the trouble. It is abundant in many places, seeming to love 
best to wind itself among a clump of road-side bushes in the 
most lonesome and neglected spots. The vine itself is a pretty 
one with clean, clear cut leaves of a rich, handsome green and 
bearing in its season large bunches of pure white flowers. This 
is one of the few plants that continues to grow handsome until 
winter. The seeding is even more attractive than the flowers ; 
a few weeks after the petals fall the whole plant has the ap- 
pearance of a light green cloud. In autumn this green cloud 
changes to feathery whiteness and is often gathered by those 
who like to adorn their rooms with emblems of decay and 
death. In transplanting, care must be taken to take a good 
ball of earth with the roots so that it shall not have a home- 
sick feeling for its native soil. Plants have feelings which 
should be respected, and this clematis loves a damp, rich 
home, in which it will thrive and endure longer than many a 
florist’s plant. 

Hardy vines are best, but some of the seedling vines are 
very satisfactory. Zropeolum peregrinum, or canary-bird 
flower, is a most interesting and graceful vine and can be 
grown from seed, if with the seeds are sown a good sprinkling 
of patience, as they are rather slow in coming up. The best 
way is to plant in small pots, a single seed in a pot. In this 
bay they can be planted out without disturbing their roots. 
The plants will do best in poor soil but need plenty of good 
sun. The resemblance of a canary-bird flower to a canary 
wird is largely in the color, although if the flower is held in 
the right position by a person with an obliging disposition it 
is possible to see head, wings and tail of a canary. 

—Esther Paige. 


Original in GoopD HOUSEKEEPING. 
HEART'S LOVE. 


Like a benediction, sweet and holy, 
Falling on the heart like dew, 

Is thy love, h, friend the dearest— 
Is thy love—strong, deep, and true. 


Like a river, calmly bearing 
On its bosom burdens fair, 

Is thy love, Oh, heart the truest, 
Is thy loving, tender care. 


Like the morning light that brightens 
All the waiting shadowed land, 

Is thy love, Oh, heart undoubted, 
To thy trusting household band. 


Like the twilight calm and tranquil, 
Laden with the breath of flowers, 

Shall thy love be—heart still faithful— 
Through life’s peaceful closing hours. 


their delightful odor. There is only one drawback to pick- 


—Bosworth Hale. 
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MAKE HOME PLEASANT, 

In SUMMER, IN WINTER, AND AT ALL SEASONS. 
S often as possible throw open your shut- 
ters and let the bright sunlight stream 
in through your darkened rooms. 
Fade the carpets? Well, supposing 
it does, isn’t it better than being faded 
yourself and having your children, as 
they grow up beyond the parental con- 
trol, seeking sunshine elsewhere? Let 
them enjoy it at home, and let your 
face shine forth with bright and happy 
smiles, and see how soon the reflection 
is seen on all around you. If it be 
cold, stir up the fire in the grate and 
let it crackle and snap and dance up 
the chimney back, and brighten the 
home hearth. I mind me now of a 
broad, old fashioned fire-place, which 
was the delight of my childhood days, and though many years 
have passed over my head, I love it, and who would chide me 
for loving that old ure-place. Large sticks of wood were 
piled on the iron andirons, and the flames went leaping up 
the broad chimney, through which one could look and see the 
blue sky. Then when bed time came a back log was placed 
in the heated ashes, and in the morning one mass of glowing 
coals greeted the early riser. Wasn’t that a place for popping 
corn? How each tiny kernel would burst forth in its white- 
ness and soon fill the popper to overflowing. All around that 
home hearth were happy faces, reflecting the mother love that 
shone over all. Did the boys seek amusement away from 
home winter evenings, or the girls creep off early to bed, say- 
ing “it was so lonely?” No, to them there was no place like 
home. Never a winter evening too long to suit us. What 
did we do? First there was reading aloud, in which all took 
turns, then we would often commit verses to memory and re- 
cite them, preparing them with all the carefulness that we 
would were they for a public exercise, often interspersed with 
singing which if it lacked harmony did not force. After this 
came various games with which we are all acquainted,—domi- 
noes, authors, and often some more noisy game, as hunt the 
handkerchief, puss in the corner, and blind man’s buff. Then 
there were the beechnuts and butternuts that we had gath- 
ered in the fall; and did ever any one make such molasses 
candy as mother? No matter how thickly the clouds may 
gather with the coming years, those childhood days will al- 
ways glow with rosy light. Sunshine within and sunlight 
without. But now we have our own penates, the memory of 
the past reflects on the future and we strive to have home the 

loadstone that shall attract and keep each member of the 
family circle within its influence. The old time habit of read- 
ing aloud, reciting pieces and singing is still retained, and the 

old fashioned games are played. But often a new game has 
more attraction simply from its novelty. Now we are all 

interested in bean bags, a game of home manufacture. The 

board is two feet by three, with a square hole in the center of 
five inches; the edge of the board is raised ten inches from 

the floor, so it forms an inclined plane towards the player. 

There are ten bags five inches square, each containing one- 

half pint of beans, and one bag five inches by eight with one 

pint of beans. We endeavor to throw them into the hole in 

the board; if they pass through it each bag counts ten, ex- 

cepting the large bag which is twenty; if they lodge on the 

board five each, and ten for the larger one. But if they are 

off of the board it deducts five from the game for the small 

ones and ten for the larger bean bag. One hundred and 
twenty is the highest number one can make. We choose 


sides and find the game very interesting. The neighbors’ 
children often come in and increase our numbers. We do 
not allow ourselves to grow old and are always ready to join 
in any of these home amusements. Though the years may 
slowly but surely creep over our heads, yet our hearts shall 
remain young. “ Let’s have an auction party,” was the unani- 
mous voice not long since. Yes, an auction party we will 
have, but the articles shall all be limited in value, not to ex- 
ceed five cents. So invitations were immediately sent forth 
to all our friends to come and bring some small article well 
concealed in box or wrapping paper. Then we prepared the 
money for the evening, which consisted of one hundred beans 
carefully counted and put in a small fancy bag on which was 
printed $100, one for each guest. When they had all as- 
sembled, and little box, big box and bundle were placed on 
the table, an auctioneer was chosen, who announced that each 
individual could not bid above the amount of beans he had in 
his possession. Then in stereotype form he began “How 
much am I offered for this box, value unknown, no doubt a 
great prize, going, going, gone for fifty dollars.” As each 
one received his package he opened it and displayed it to the 
company. I could not begin to enumerate the funny things 
that were unrolled. Big black Dinahs, small china dolls, dust 
pans, pictures, an immense doughnut, well, well, I’ll write, 
etc., etc., for the remainder. What a merry evening we ll 
made of it, which ended with a game of dumbcrambo. We 
all agreed that Cicero—kick-a-row—was the hardest word 
acted, though sley, a weaver’s reed, puzzled many. How 
much these social evenings brighten our long cold winters. 
Mothers, what may seem an effort at first to you will soon he- 
come a pleasure, and your reward will be sufficient in keeping 
your children about you, when years shall have added the 
beard to the smooth faced youth and womanhood’s grace 
crowned your daughters. Last summer, in passing through 
a family burying ground this line on a marble stone attracted 
my attention, “She always made home pleasant.” What 
nobler epitaph could one wish? I have often thought “4.7 
the highest emolument a woman could receive. This one bit 
of advice I would give to every young woman as she leaves 
the parental roof for another, ‘‘ Make home pleasant.” 

—Mizpah Hurt. 
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OYSTERS AS FOOD. 


Chemists say that a quart of oysters contains about the 
same quantity of actual nutritive substance as a quart of 
milk or a pound of very lean beef, or a pound and a half 
of fresh codfish or two-thirds of a pound of bread. But the 
uses of the nutrients vary; for instance, the lean meat and 
codfish are most flesh formers, consisting largely of protein, 
while the bread, with its starch, has but little of these, and 
serves the body as fuel and supplies it with heat and muscu- 
lar energy. Oysters come nearer to milk than almost any 
other common food material, both in amount and proportions 
of nutrients. Their values for supplying the body with ma- 
terial to build up its parts, repair its wastes, and furnish it 
with heat and energy are pretty nearly the same. 

But the cost of the flesh-forming material in oysters is very 
high. When they are twenty-five cents a quart, the protein 
that is contained in them costs $1.68 a pound, while the cost 
of protein in milk, at seven cents a quart, is 53 cents a pound ; 
in salt cod-fish, 43 cents ; in mackerel, 79; in wheat flour, 11; 
and in beef from 63 cents to $1.06. Therefore oysters are 
classed as delicacies rather than as staple food. But the de- 
mand for these delicacies is steadily increasing, and under 
the efforts of the shell fish commissioner of New York the 
supply of oysters will soon enormously increase within the 


waters controlled by that State. 
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DECORATIVE ART. 
A NATION OF SPOOPENDYKES AND A LAND oF Bric a BRAC. 


ere ey HE love of art is inherent in the 

feminine nature. Among sav- 

ages it is expressed by bead 

ornamentation, quill work, 

baskets and mats made of 

colored rushes. Among civil- 

ized females it breaks out 

upon the slightest provocation 

and goes through a commun- 

ity like anepidemic. It finds 

expression chiefly in the cut- 

ting out of flowers and figures 

from cretonne and pasting, 

button-holing or otherwise im- 

paling them upon some sub- 

stance entirely foreign to their 

native fabric. Once in a gen- 

= eration or so a Rosa Bonheur 

arises and the rest of the sex beam out upon mankind and 

say: ‘Behold what we women can do!” And straightway 

the universal Mrs. Spoopendyke placidly proceeds in the 

prosecution of her art labors, transfixing “ Japanese monsters 

on Yankee stone jars,” or transplanting blue cretonne roses 

to a background of purple satin. And the universal Mr. 

Spoopendyke continues to fall over the one and carry off the 

other up town tightly adhering to the back of his coat, until 

even masculine human nature can endure it no longer, and 

one day he arises in his might and turns the whole menagerie 

out of doors, and once more the house of Spoopendyke has a 

home instead of an amateur museum or old curiosity shop. 

A little later Mrs. Spoopendyke smiles through her tears as 

her husband’s favorite terrier cuts its foot upon the sharp 

edges of the broken jars, and she feels with Emerson that 
life is not without its compensations. 

One scarcely grasps the comprehensiveness of the word 
Art until this department in an exposition or state fair has 
been visited. Then one learns that under this head are 
classed log-cabin quilts, paper flowers, bead work, rag rugs, 
nightmares in crazy silk patchwork and all sorts of knitted 
and crocheted horrors. After viewing the exhibition in all its 
gorgeousness, one is tempted to exclaim in the words of 
Madame Roland, slightly changed, “Oh, Art, Art, what 
crimes are committed in thy name!” and we turn with a 
sense of relief to nature in the form of prize pigs, pumpkins, 
poultry, potatoes and pansies. 

It cannot be denied, however, that in the last few years 
rapid strides forward have been made by the devotees of 
decorative art. For example, the traditional stork that for an 
indefinite period was obliged to balance itself upon one leg, 
has at last been permitted to avail itself of the usual number 
allotted to storks, and now proudly takes its place among 
bipeds. The intensely red cows also, that for so many years 
have been compelled to stand helplessly upon three legs, 
gazing vacantly upon the vivid green grass that bordered the 
brightest of blue streams, have at last been made to take an 
interest in life by having the use of the additional limb re- 
stored to them ; the art student at length comprehending that 
however artistic it may be for a quadruped to pose as a tri- 
pedal, popular prejudice remains strongly in favor of giving 
it four visible means of support. 

It is natural to suppose that the esthetic craze that is ex- 
tending all over the country will have its effect not only upon 
our dress and house decorations, but upon our food as well. 
Instead of bread, butter, vegetables, etc., being served in the 
old way, they will be moulded into exquisite shapes. Thus 


the butter will naturally be modelled after some of the fair 
ones of old Greece! '!n place of being asked for butter, we 
shall be requested to serve out Psyche, Iphigenia or Aphro- 
dite. Our potatoes will be built up like the Parthenon; our 
turnips like the temple of Diana and our squash shaped like 
unto Vulcan to remind us how he fell ker-squash on the 
island of Lemnos. 

Verily, we are nothing if not artistic, and are fast drifting 
unto a land where it is always bric-a-brac, and where there is 


no joy but decorative art. 
—Loutisa Phillips. 
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BETWEEN OHRYSANTHEMUMS AND SNOWDROPS. 

I gathered a bouquet to-day, and what do you think it was? 
A dismal, dripping, gray afternoon in March is hardly a 
promising time to look for posies, but I wanted a winter 
bouquet, and I found it. First, I cut a great mass of wild 
rose “hips” or seed vessels, and then I found some berries’ 
of a soft gray tone growing on stiff stalks of exactly the same 
shade. I brought the two prizes home and put them together 
in a jug of blue and gray Flemish ware. The two colors were 
not mixed, but massed, the gray having the lower left hand 
corner, and the rich red berries almost surrounding them. 
The stiff, heavy Flemish ware was just the thing for this 
wintry “bit.” The gray of the berries was repeated in the 
groundwork of the pottery, and the red “ hips ” with the blue 
decorations were distinctly effective. : 

This was not my first winter bouquet. Hitherto my lot has 
been cast where greenhouses were many, and/flowers cheap. 
Now I am thirty miles from a violet, and have seen only one 
bunch of roses since last autumn. When I threw away the 
last bunch of white and gold chrysanthemums I felt as if I 
had come to the “jumping off place.” But ingenuity has 
kept some hint of out-of-doors on my table all winter, and I 
have planned to keep the place filled until arbutus time. 

My first achievement was with blackberry briars. Great 
stems of the most vivid ones, at least a yard long, were placed 
in an amber glass pitcher which seemed to collect and diffuse 
all the sunlight in the room. This was too “top-heavy” to 
be self-supporting, but it looked all the better when set in a 
sunny corner against a light tinted wall. The shadow of our 
evening light on this corner was like a bit of fairyland. How- 
ever, we made it very practical by studying it as a suggestion 
for embroidery patterns. 

A most beautiful experiment can be tried in regions where 
the hepatica is found. When the January thaw comes, scrape 
away the dead briars and snow from some promising spot 
until you find the leathery, three-lobed leaves. Dig up the 
roots with a flat knife, and plant them in a light tin or wooden 
box. There need not be much earth, for the buds are already 
formed and need only sun and moisture to develop them. In 
a few days the little fuzzy stalks will unroll. Now is the time 
to decorate your box. Stitch a piece of green cloth or felt 


around it, fill the chinks between the hepaticas with moss, ° 


and put the whole on a brass tray in a sunny window. It will 
be beautiful long before it blooms, and when the delicate 
blossoms are gone, a wealth of green leaves will spring up 
and cover box and all with their luxuriance. 

One more tale of experience and I will stop. In the early 
fall dig up roots of common wood ferns and plant them in a 
basket. Soon they will turn yellow and lose their beauty, but 
they will last several weeks. When they fade, set them in a 
dark corner in the cellar until March; then bring them out, 
gild your basket if it is not too much trouble (if it is leave it 
alone) and water the fern roots with tepid water. They will 
be cheated into thinking that it is spring and will make May 
in a sunny window, though it looks like January outside. 

—S. G. C. 
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A QUESTICN OF BEANS. 


Wuat Ir Tory Hap Atways BEEN USED IN PLACE OF WHEAT 
AS A LARGE ELEMENT OF DIET? 


principal article of diet, and its place had 
been taken by beans? Would race suprem- 
acy have been what it is? Would the 
political divisions of the earth have had 
their present boundaries? What difference 
would there have been in the area of cul- 
tivated soil? What effect, in short, would 
it have had on civilization? The answer 
can only be speculative, of course ; but there are some facts 
that go to make up a conclusion. 

Wheat was one of the principal articles of vegetable food 
as far back as prehistoric times in the old world. It was 
known to the Greeks and Romans so anciently that they 
attributed its origin to mythical personages. The earliest 
lake dwellers in Western Switzerland cultivated a small 
grained wheat, going back to the time of the Trojan war, 
and perhaps earlier. Wheat was a food in the stone age 
in Europe. The most ancient languages have different 
names for wheat, thus proving its extreme antiquity in the 
temperate parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa. Indeed, the 
cultivation of wheat is believed to have been more ancient 
than the origin of those languages themselves. The Chinese 
have grown wheat for at least 3,500 years, but they probably 
originally got it from Middle or Western Asia. The princi- 
pal native home of wheat in very early prehistoric times was 
quite certainly the Euphrates valley. 

The broad bean. otherwise known as pole bean, was culti- 
vated in Europe in prehistoric times, where it was introduced 
by the Western Aryans at the time of their earliest migra- 
tions. It was taken into China a century before the Christian 
era; still later into Japan, and quite recently into India. The 
great difficulty of cultivating this bean on a large scale has 
no doubt prevented its use as a staple and constant article 
of food. In early times, too, the broad bean was very small, 
—smaller than the common field bean of to-day. The latter, 
known as the haricot or kidney bean, has not long been culti- 
vated in India, the southwest of Asia, and Egypt, and there 
is no certainty that it was known in Europe before the dis- 
covery of America. At that time the number of varieties 
suddenly increased in European gardens, and all authors be- 
gan to mention them. The majority of the species of this 
genus exists in South America, where the kidney bean is 
supposed to have had its original home. 

This bean is easily cultivated, and for centuries has been a 
large article of food for the American races south of the 
United States. The races of the Old World, however, had 
formed the habit of eating wheat long before they became 
acquainted with the kidney bean. Suppose, now, that the 
facts had been reversed, and that the kidney bean had taken 
the place of wheat! 

The bean is a better food than wheat, and is more espe- 
cially the food of civilization. The average graham bread 
has but 9.5 per cent. of protein, while beans have 23.2 per 
cent., or two and a half times as much. The function of 
protein as food is principally to form the basis of blood, 
muscle, connective tissue, etc. Herein is the nitrogen that 
furnishes nerve and brain nourishment. Graham bread has 
1.4 per cent. of fat, while beans have 2.1 per cent. Of carbo- 
hydrates, beans have 53.7 per cent. and graham bread 53.3 
per cent., including woody fiber for the latter. The service 
of carbohydrates is to be transformed into fat and to be 
burned as fuel, as in the case of the fats themselves. The 
chief use of the carbohydrates of wheat bread seems to be 


to serve for fuel, though they are also transformed into fats, 
In power to keep the body warm and to furnish muscular 
energy (not muscle), graham bread hardly equals beans, and 
if we take into account the animal fats which men have 
always instinctively combined with beans, no doubt the 
cooked bean is much richer than wheat as a heat and force 
food. The mineral matters in graham bread, which are re- 
duced to one per cent. in wheat bread, amount to only 1.6 
per cent., while beans have 3.6 per cent. of them. These 
help largely to form bone and blood. 

In no respect, then, are cooked beans inferior to graham 
bread as food, and in most respects they are more than twice 
as nutritious, particularly in those substances that go to brain 
and nerve nourishment and to the building up of the muscles 
and bones of the body. It is fair to presume that bens 
would have made a more vigorous man than wheat has done, 
with its large amount of starch to be converted into fat and 
heat. In case of famine and a small supply of food, the ad- 
vantage of beans over wheat would have been considerable, 
and the same may be said of them for long marches and miii- 
tary campaigns. It is a matter of common experience that 
people are made corpulent by eating starchy foods, and these 
unwieldy bodies are not so healthy and workable as the 
leaner bodies of other people. A good diet for persons who 
want to reduce flesh is made up of leguminous foods, and these 
have been eaten in such case with successful result. It is not 
easy to overeat the leguminous foods, for they soon satisfy the 
cravings of hunger. Professor Atwater maintains that the bod- 
ily ills resulting from overeating are greater and more com- 
mon than those resulting from the intemperate use of a!co- 
holic drinks. Whether this is fully true or not, the ills from over- 
eating are incalculable, and they would have been and would 
be greatly reduced if beans had been substituted for wheat. 

Other things equal, the bean eater will prevail over the 
wheat eater and over the potato and the rice eater. ‘The 
Arabian bean eaters came within one battle of spreading 
Mohammedan civilization all over Europe. The superiority 
of the bean over wheat must have made Europeans a stronver 
and better nourished people than they have been as wheat 
eaters, and equally as energetic, and they would have had 
the food that would have made possible, not to say probable, 
a higher degree of intelligence. 

If beans had been substituted for wheat, the effect on the 
agriculture of the world would have been incalculable. In 
Massachusetts, in 1880, 963 acres produced 15,768 bushels of 
wheat, or 16% bushels per acre. The average product in ihe 
United States in that year was but thirteen bushels. The pro- 
duct of beans in Massachusetts in 1875 was 41,879 bushels from 
1,354 acres, or thirty-one bushels per acre. Therefore, since 
beans are about two and a half times as nutritious as wheat (‘he 
animal fat mixed with cooked beans reduces the exception in 
in the matter of fuel), and since an acre produces twice as much 
beans as wheat, then it follows that five times more nutriment 
is got from an acre of beans than from an acre of wheat. 

The Western farmer might till but one acre in five of his 
wheat area if he could raise beans, and people would «at 
them instead of wheat. The savings of land tillage in the 
United States would amount to four-fifths of the wheat area, 
or to 44,280 square miles, according to the census of 18%o, 
and the same amount of nutriment would still be got for ‘he 
nation and the world,—that is to say, an area larger than 
the State of Pennsylvania, and larger than the State of Ohio, 
would be freed from the necessity of producing sustenance 
for the human race, taking account of the land in the United 
States alone. When the time comes, which is generally ex- 
pected when the pressure of population will try the ability of 
the soil to sustain it, the substitution of beans for wheat will 
be a live question, 
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The case is still stronger against potatoes. Beans have 
more than eleven times the percentage of flesh-forming ma- 
terial that potatoes have ; more than ten times the fat ; nearly 
three times the carbohydrates, or heat and force material, 
and more than three and a half times the mineral salts. It 
is notorious among those who have inquired about the sub- 
ject that potatoes are a poor food ; yet, in 1880, 169,458,539 
bushels of potatoes were raised in the United States on about 
1,700,000 acres, or an area nearly as large as the States of 
Delaware and Rhode Isiand. An area equal to that of the 
former State might be withdrawn from agriculture had beans 
been the product instead of potatoes, and the substitution 
would have furnished a vastly better food. 

In this matter it is not necessary to take ground in favor of 
asingle article of food to the exclusion of all others. With 
some variety of food, man’s appetite will determine what he 
needs for his bodily sustenance. The point merely is that if 
beans had been a large article of food instead of wheat, it 
would have been better for the race. 
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WE DON’T KEEP THE OHILDREN LONG. 
While others sing of the coming spring, 
Mine is a sadder song, 
Of the children sweet around our feet— 
Oh, we don’t keep the children long! 


Not far the day till they’ll fly away, 
Away from this home of ours, 

Just as the snow in spring will go, 
Just as in fall, the flowers. 

The babies we bless, with fond caress, 
And love still deeper, fonder, 

Like birds will sing, like birds will wing, 
Like birds the wide world wander. 


The laddie wee, upon my knee, 
A man shall meet my vision, 
While other feet as swift, as sweet, 
May tread the field elysian. 
The little girl whose hair you curl, 
Her sweet rose-mouth soft kissing, 
Away will trip, away will slip, 
And you shall do the missing. 


We'll still be near and still be dear, 
But oh, with eyes grown clearer, 

We'll surely see, that there must be 
Another nearer, dearer. 

We know that best is God’s behest 
And thank Him for the giving, 

Of each soft dove, whose nestling love 
Makes life more worth the living. 


For if I could name sound most good 
And cheeriest to a mother, 

*Twould be the shout when boys rush out 
And rush back with another. 

Though sweeter than this and deeper bliss 
Is to dream when day is dying, 

And on your breast in sleepy rest, 
A tired little head 1s lying. 


Oh, men we shall see, oh, women to be! 
Some day we shall love you duly, 

But now when you’re small and our all in all 
Most tenderly and most truly. 

So while you stay we’ll thrust away, 
Silence, sorrow, sadness, 

And fill to the brim from dawning dim 
Every day with gladness. 


Let others sing of the joys of spring, 
Mine is a gladder song, 

Of the children who meet around our feet, 
Their laughter loud, their kisses sweet, 
Their love which makes all life complete,— 

Though we don’t keep the children long! 


—£ate M. Cleary. 
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FOR THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 

An IMPROMPTU BILL OF FARE. 

URING this intermediate season, when 
winter dishes begin to grow monoto- 
nous and early spring products have 
not yet put in an appearance, then it 
is that the housekeeper racks her brains 
in the endeavor to invent new dishes 
orto improve upon old ones in order 
that her “gude mon” may go to his 
work satisfied and with a mind free 
from the depressing influences of that 
demon, indigestion. Breakfast is in 
my opinion, a most important meal, 
and housewives can scarcely give too 
much attention to its preparation, eaten 
as it is, before entering upon the duties 

of the day. When the stomach is filled with heavy food the 

strength and vigor of the system is called to the assistance of 
the digestive apparatus, hence the mind becomes dull, the 

brain refusing to do its work when the blood has been di- 

verted to other channels. 

In the first place, open all the windows in the dining room, 
so that the air will be fresh and sweet. Make your table at- 
tractive in appearance, bright glassware and china, with a dish 
of fruit or vase of flowers to grace the center. In the coun- 
try wild flowers can always be had from May to November, 
and during the remainder of the year, a handful of evergreen 
twigs or holly leaves can be arranged with pretty effect in the 
dish of fruit. If city housekeepers would buy half a dozen 
pansy stalks in spring, they would be surprised to find what 
a source of pleasure it is to have a cluster of these blossoms 
with their quaint smiling faces in the center of the breakfast 
table. With plenty of moisture and a little sunlight, they will 
bloom profusely all the summer through. 

But now to our bill of fare. Whenever possible begin your 
breakfast with fresh fruit. When that is not attainable use 
the canned or dried fruit. Then follows one or the other of 
the various cereals, oatmeal, hominy, rice, etc., but care must 
be taken that any one of these does not pall upon the taste, 
For students and brain-workers fresh eggs or fish is the best 
morning meal, while laborers and mechanics require more 
animal food with their bread and butter. Never put pastry 
of any kind on the breakfast table. Fresh milk or water are 
the best drinks, though coffee, if taken at all, should always 
be at breakfast rather than in the evening. Pieces of bread 
cut round, toasted and arranged upon a platter with a spoon- 
ful of delicate scrambled eggs on each piece is a nice 
breakfast dish. Toasted crackers with a sauce of boiled 
milk, seasoned, and thickened with grated cheese, makes 
a pleasant variation, and stewed, fried or roasted potatoes 
are served with the beefsteak. 

What remains of the baked’ macaroni from yesterday’s din- 
ner, can be warmed over with milk and placed on slices of 
toast for breakfast. Milk toast is always a welcome addition. 
Be sure to season the milk and thicken it with a spoonful of 
cornstarch. It is more appetizing than if the milk is plain. 

A few very light griddle cakes, buckwheat especially, will 
taste good with molasses or maple syrup. The various 
brands of prepared flour are a saving of time and eggs in 
griddle cake baking. Equal quantities of the flour and milk, 
a few whisks of the beater and your batter is ready. 

A little thought the night before, five minutes given to 
planning, will enable the housekeeper always to have a reply 
ready for that troublesome question, so apt to harass her 
mind on awakening, ‘“ What shall I make for breakfast.” 

—Martha B. Tausig. 
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BEDS. 


BED CLOTHING AND BED MAKING. 


1 THOROUGH housekeeper sees 
to it always that her beds are in 
a clean healthy condition, but 
they are not always a “ Thing of 
beauty ” by any means. It mat- 
ters not how handsome the ap- 
pointments of the room, how 
soft and luxurious the carpet, 
how fine and white the linen, if 
the bed is poorly and loosely 
made, it gives to the whole 
apartment an untidy look that 
no amount of elegance can 
atone for. Now we are all of us 
familiar with this bed, with its 
center sunken, its corners protruding beyond the general 
surface, the clothing so loosely thrown on and tucked under 
that it gives to the counterpane a wrinkled, soiled appearance. 

In good bed making one of the first requisites is a perfect 
adaptation of mattress and springs to the bedstead. Next, a 
well made mattress, whether it be hair, wool, moss or excel- 
sior, and over this a “ puff” or mattress cover made of thin 
unbleached cotton cloth that can be bought for five cents a 
yard, containing three bats of cotton, tied with tidy cotton. 
Have the “puff” large enough to tuck under the sides of 
the mattress, to avoid curling up under the sheet. 

To young housekeepers I should like to make some sugges- 
tions regarding bed clothing. Buy good heavy double sheet- 
ing, bleached cr unbleached as preferred, and if for an or- 
dinary sized bed, nine-quarters wide. Cut your sheets two 
and a half yards long and this will allow for ahem three 
inches at the top and an inch and a half at the bottom. If 
you can afford it, buy a pair of California blankets, for when 
soiled they can be washed ang made to look nearly as well as 
new, but if they are too expensive a luxury, cheese cloth 
comforts will answer nicely, as they are warm, soft and light, 
and these qualities are by no means to be despised in bed 
clothing. It pays te buy the best quality of cheese cloth 
either in white or colored, which can be bought for eight 
cents a yard. “ Twelve yards and a quarter is the right quan- 
tity to get for a large comfort, or ten yards for an ordinary 
sized one. I think however, the large ones are much more 
desirable for a double bed. 

For a real winter comfort, large size, use four or five bats of 
good cotton which costs from fifteen to eighteen cents a pound. 
Cut a pasteboard four inches square, for a marker, and at 
each point of the square dot with a lead pencil indicating 
where to tie. This will insure exactness. Tie at these places 
with tidy cotton and tuft with Germantown yarn or zephyr. 
For a large comfort four ounces of zephyr will be the amount 
required. A pretty finish is a crocheted edge or a large 
scallop drawn off with a small teacup and button holed with 
the same with which it has been tufted. Pink and blue make 
up prettily, but scarlet is more durable than any other color. 
Before making up your red goods, dip it in hot salt water, 
dry and iron and it will look as new as before the wetting. 
Unless this precaution is taken, it rubs off, making no end of 
trouble for it is like unto “ Aunt Jemima’s Plaster,” “the 
more you try to rub it off, the more it sticks the faster.” 

White comforts are apt to soil at the top where they come 
in contact with the face, particularly if the spread is taken 
off at night, and this should always be done. To remedy 
this, take a width of cheese cloth making it as long as the 
comfort is wide, sew up the ends, and slip over your comfort 
or blanket, making it secure by basting it on, or by means of 


little shield pins, which will come so far from the face, as not 
to inconvenience the sleeper. Have two for each bed, so 
that they may be washed as often as desired. 

I have found nothing so desirable for summer covers as the 
old fashioned scrap quilt, of which our mothers and grand- 
mothers were so proud. They usually contain so little cotton 
that they are almost as easily washed as a sheet and can with 
very little trouble be kept sweet and wholesome, and last for 
years. When I say quilts, I do not mean the gay red, green 
and yellow abominations known as the “ Rising Star” and 
“Setting Sun,” that we see year after year exhibited at the 
annual county fair, but the modest “ Hexagon,” “ Nine patch,” 
“Star,” and “Irish Chain,” that we were taught to make 
when we were “ wee lassies” and sat plying our needles at 
mother’s side. Every young girl should piece one quilt at 
least to carry away with her to her husband’s home, ani if 
her lot happen to be cast among strangers, as is often the 
case, the quilt when she unfolds it will seem like the face of a 
familiar friend, and will bring up a whole host of memories, 
of mother, sister, friend, too sacred for us to intrude upon. 

In selecting counterpanes be sure to get them large enough. 
Good counterpanes are usually wide enough, but frequenily 
fall short of what they should be in length. Now as to mak- 
ing the bed, begin by seeing that your mattress lies smootiily 
on the springs, then put on the puff tucking under well, next 
the sheets with wide hems always at the top. Nowif you 
want the sides of the bed perfectly upright, spread on the 
comforts and instead of tucking them under lay the extra 
width upon the mattress. Now put on the white spread, see- 
ing that the center figure is exactly in the center of the bed. 

Do not tuck the spread under the mattress, but between 
the springs and bedstead, drawing it so tightly each way that 
not a suspicion of a wrinkle remains. Lastly putin position 
the large square pillows covered with daintily trimmed cases, 
and when you contemplate the white plump bed, you will be 
so proud of the result that you will feel like exclaiming, 


“ Eureka,” “I have found it.” 
—Annie Curd. 
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NAMING THE BABY. 
What shall we name the baby? 
No name can be too rare 

To give my sprite, 
My heart’s delight, 
My little golden hair. 


Isabel, Edith, Alice, 
Tseult, Dian, May, 
Or Praserfine, 
Or Eglantine, 
Which one shall grace my fay? 


Papa says, ‘‘Call her Mary,” 
And Grandma says, “ Desire,”’ 
Ma says, ‘‘ Suppose 
You call her Rose,” 
A name I don’t admire. 


At last I thought!of Gladys, 
Ah, Gladys it shall be; 
When old Aunt Fitch, 
Who’s very rich, 
Spoke out and this said she: 
“ Why don’t you call her Nancy, 
I’m sure that will suffice?” 
Oh, drat Aunt Fitch, 
But then she’s rich, 
“Yes, Nancy wi// be nice!” 
And so they’ve named my baby, 
But though I hate the name, 
And wish Aunt Fitch 
Could feel a switch, 
I love my babe the same. 


—Chas. B. Loomis. 
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SOUTHERN WAYS OF BOILING RIOE. 


By a NATIVE. 


ICE, as it is served on the table of the 

average housekeeper, is one of the 
most uninviting-looking dishes that 
civilized beings were ever called 
upon to eat: a heavy, gluey, soggy 
mass,—not mush, not porridge, -— 
nothing fit to be eaten. Rice, prop- 
erly cooked, is beautiful, nutritious, 
and tempting ; but you never see rice 
properly cooked except in the South, 
and not always there. You have to 
learn how first, and then, like all 
things learned, it is as simple as boil- 
ing a kettle. The best rice for table use is known as Carolina 
rice, and grows in the Carolinas and Georgia. East India— 
or Rangoon—rice is a small, dark grain, that never swells 
much, and is harder to cook than native rice. 

A pint of raw rice is plenty for a dish for eight people. 
Pick it over carefully to remove all seeds, bits of grit, or 
weevils that may be in it. Then wash it in plenty of water 
several times, rubbing it well between the hands to free it 
from any douse or starch. When the last water is perfectly 
clear, the rice is ready to be cooked by one of these three 
methods : 


CAPE FEAR WAY. 


When the rice has been washed, measure just as much cold 
water as there is rice. Put both into a thick saucepan or iron 
pot, and set it on the fire. Salt it to your taste first; let it 
beil until all the water disappears from the top; watch it to 
see that it does not burn; then take off the pot or saucepan, 
and draw out some coals to the front of the hearth of the 
stove and put the pot of rice on them; cover it closely, and 
let it stay until the rice dries out and swells. When it is done 
every grain ought to fall apart, and be white and double its 
original size. 

THE SOUTH CAROLINA WAY. 

Have a pot of boiling water on the fire, salted as you like ; 
two quarts at least of water. Soak the rice about fifteen min- 
utes in cold water, and then throw it in the pot of boiling 
water. Let it boil hard for ten minutes, or until there is no 
hard center left in the grain when you mash it between your 
fingers. Stir it several times as it boils. (Never stir “Cape 
Fear rice.”) When the grain is soft, pour the rice into a 
colander, drain off every bit of the water, and set the colan- 
der, closely covered, in the oven of the stove for ten or fifteen 
minutes, or put the rice back into the pot, cover it closely, 
and set it on the back part of the stove to dry and swell. 
The steam swells the grains very large, and when the rice is 
done every grain should be as distinct, though softer, than if 
cooked by the Cape Fear plan. 

If you have a steamer, there is no more trouble in cooking 
tice than in boiling a potato. Have the boiler of your steamer 
always full of water and keep up a good fire, and the rice cooks 
itself. Wash and measure the rice ; then put it in the upper 
section of the steamer with as much cold water as there was 
rice, and what salt you like. Cover it up; after a while stir 
It several times, first and last. It will take thirty minutes to 
cook perfectly; but, when it is done, it is dry, distinct, and 
all right. I never made one failure of rice in the steamer, 
and never cooked it any other way after I got one. 

Oatmeal or hominy cooks equally well, without the possi- 
bility of burning either itself or you. I put oatmeal to soak 
over night,—unless it is warm weather, when I don’t, for it 


Sours—and in the morning, the first thing, put it in the 


steamer with three times as much hot water and the salt I 
like, and go along about other things. I stir it about twice, 
I suppose, and by the time the rest of the breakfast is done, 
the oatmeal is, too. I really don’t see how a cook can keep 
oatmeal from burning if it is in a saucepan on the stove and 
she has other things to attend to. In stewing fruits or soft 
vegetables, like squashes, pumpkins, and the like, a steamer 
is worth its price twice over. It is one of the greatest labor 
savers that I know. 

—Rebecca Cameron. 
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AFTERNOON TEA. 
Said Susie to Betty, ‘‘ but fair it will be 
To give our twin babies an afternoon tea, 
The neighbors to us have been kind and polite, 
And they and their dollies we now should invite.” 
So the time was then fixed as the next day at five 
When the girls with their darlings must promptly arrive. 
The “ china”’ was washed and the “ silver” was rubbed, 
The bench that stood under the oak tree was scrubbed, 
And a scarf of their mother’s of loveliest blue 
Was spread as a table-cloth dainty and new! 


So many were coming, the teacups ran short, 

And to acorns convenient, they had to resort; 

The sugar-bowl broken, they put, in its stead, 

A wee, yellow gourd—“ so old-fashioned,” they said, 
In the center was placed a most lovely pink shell, 
Filled with ferns and with clovers that suited it well. 
In ancther, a salad was tastefully laid, 

Of small curled cabbage and radishes made, 

With the beautiful ‘‘cheeses”’ all garnished around, 
Which close to the stems of the mallow are found. 
The whole was well flavored with raspberry juice, 
And was quite ornamental—if not of much use ! 


The guests at this salad were duly amazed, 

But the flannel-cakes also were very much praised, 

“ They,” said one hostess, “ are nice without doubt, 
From slices of apple most neatly cut out 

With Aunty’s gold thimble, and though they are cold 
Too dignified far are the dollies to scold!” 

I haven’t half time to describe every dish 

Of this feast as perhaps little lassies might wish, 

But a cook-book for dolls I’m proposing to make 

With directions for “Gypsy ”’ and “ Mother Goose cake.” 


The mixtures for drinking were surely unique — 
The tea was transparent, the coffee was weak, 
Which suited the health of the delicate folk 

Who sat ’round the board ’neath the shady old oak, 
And I know, for good reasons, that richest of milk 
Filled the tumblers that stood on the cover of silk. 


Well! every soul of them came, and a kitty came, too, 
That must have been hungry if judged by her mew. 
The fine Lady Bisque and the two Misses Wax, 

And a Countess from France, in the finest of sacques ; 
All graciously smiled on the scene so genteel, 

When there suddenly rose a loud scream and a squeal. 
The kitty, impatient her portion to taste, 

Had jumped ’mong the goodies in greediest haste, 
The milk and the berries and all were upset, 

And that tablecloth, handsome, was spotted and wet ! 


The guests seized their children and hastily fled, 

As fearing some storm that might break overhead. 

Then Susy and Betty, in penitence late, 

Took the scarf in its draggled and sorrowful state 

To mother, and told her that, “never again 

Would they dorrow a thing unless it was plain, 

That the owner had given a hearty consent 

To its use for the purpose they wanted and meant, 

And Aunty’s gold thimble! if ¢#a¢ had been lost, 

What a pile of their pennies another would cost!” 

Dear mother was kind, but a lesson to teach 

Gave a very long strip of fine hemming to each, 

Which turned out two tablecloths, fitting, to be 

All ready for lunches beneath the oak tree. 
—Carrie Cathcart Day. 
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TEETH. 


Wuy Do Our CHILDREN’s TEETH DECAY? 


iD HE decay of teeth, so humiliating to 

“si modern civilization, so encouraging and 

profitable to the dental profession, is a 

subject too broad and deep to be dis- 

cussed in one paper, so many elements 

combine together to cause it ; but a few 

suggestions, in regard to some of the 

trouble and its prevention, might prove 

of interest and profit to your readers: 

So I, a dentist’s wife, have peered into 

the literature of the profession and 

have thought it best to offer you some 

of the knowledge I have gleaned, in 

answer to the oft repeated question, 

“why do children’s teeth decay?” The 

primary cause of decay in a child’s teeth, antedates its birth. 
The mother, indifferent, or more probably ignorant of the 
demands made upon her system for lime, and bone structure 
material, has not given the proper care and attention to the food 
she ate, and has failed to supply the demand. By want of 
this care she has robbed the child of its rightful inheritance, 
and starved her own teeth at the same time. The result is, 
that in nine cases out of ten, her first visit after arising from 
confinement, will be upon herdentist. If he is the intelligent 


educated man that he should be, he will make her aware of 
her mistake, that it may not occur again. 

There is no article of food more generally consumed, than 
wheat flour in its various forms of bread and pastry, but 
chemists by examination find that by its use mankind loses 
from two-thirds to four-fifths of the elements that go to make 


up teeth and bone structure. 

This statement should be written in burnished letters, in 
every kitchen in every land. 

“The teeth that decay are not knit together with the firm- 
ness of healthy teeth, there being an arrest of perfect develop- 
ment,”’ and no wonder when there is so large a withdrawal 
from the elements of the bony structure, in an article of diet 
that is pronounced the staff of life. A dentist of excellent rep- 
utation said that “he filled some fourteen cavities in the teeth 
of his first-born child by the time he was four years old. 
He put his family upon the use of the whole grains and the 
next child had no retarded dentition and not a decayed tooth 
up to the same age.” 

The grains of wheat meal, oat meal, corn meal, beans, 
vegetables, lean meats, milk, eggs, butter and fruit are con- 
sidered good food for mother and child. 

As seventy-five per cent. of superfine flour is starch, only 
poor health, and starved teeth, can be the result for those 
who make this their dependence as is done by the poor in 
large cities. : 

Variety of food is known to be favorable to health, and food 
supplying starch, sugar and oil, are necessary adjuncts; 
but in the superfine flour, that makes bread and cake so 
beautiful to the sight, and delightful to the taste, lurks the in- 
siduous foes of the dental organs. 

The new patent roller process, claims to have overcome 
that evil to a certain extent. 

A physiologist says: “If the type of American teeth is ever 
to be improved, dental physiology must point to conception 
and gestation, as the periods for the commencement of those 
important measures which are to accomplish the great work.” 

From birth until weaning, is another important period for 
child and mother. The same plain food I have mentioned 
before, will supply her blood with the best material for both 
with care in the selection of the vegetables, and an absti- 


nence from condiments and relishes, that will disturb the 
child’s digestion, subjecting it to all the evils that followin the 
train of our great enemy, indigestion. 

The appearance of the teeth are an index to the proper 
food for the child. When they appear, it means they have 
come to be used, and in proportion to their number and 
grouping, are we to change their diet from the mother’s milk, 
to other diet which requires chewing and grinding. It is said 
that much of the mortality among children arises from im- 
proper food, and not paying proper attention to the tecth, 
which stand in the mouth as nature’s index to guide all. 

The first teeth that appear are merely for biting, and the 
child’s playthings bear evidence that as nature intended, 
they have been put to their legitimate use at once. 

When the molars or grinding teeth appear, then give t!em 
food that requires chewing. Sugar in moderate use is not 
injurious, neither are the acids of fruit for their teeth. 

For seven or eight years of its life the child is dependent 
upon the deciduous or baby teeth for the mastication of its 
food, which should be a wholesome, nourishing, and a liberal 
diet. The importance of saving these baby teeth, beautiful 
as pearls, and of much greater value to the possessor, cat- 
not be too emphatically impressed upon the fathers and 
mothers of this broad land. 

Usually no call is made upon the dentist, except for an 
aching tooth too far gone for any remedy but extraction. Such 
parents can hardly be made to see the benefits to be derived 
from the filling of such temporary teeth. To them let me 
use the words of a dentist: “ Attend to them because they 
need them for daily use. Attend to them, because in so 
doing we shall prevent much pain and sickness. Attend to 
them, because by these means the nutritive process will be 
carried on better, and the health, growth, and development of 
the child will be better than it would be without them. The 
care and attention bestowed upon the deciduous teeth will 
help the regularity and development of the permanent.” 
Weak nutrition produces soft teeth. 

We should extend the saving principle to the temporary 
teeth, and attempt to restore them when diseased in order to 
retain them as long as nature has use forthem. Premature 
removal may cause irregularity in the permanent by the con- 
traction of the jaw; also, if retained too long after they have 
grown useless to mother nature, they may cause irregularity 
in the permanent, so wise parents will consult their dentist at 
the first signs of disease or crowding and distress. 

Cleanliness is an important factor with the baby teeth, as 
with adults. After drinking milk it is well to have the mouth 
rinsed in tepid water. The mouth is a warm place, and food 
left clinging to the teeth decomposes or sours easily. See 
that no particle of food is allowed to lodge between the 
teeth. Make a friend of the tooth-pick as well as the tooth 
brush ; some authorities consider it even more importan:. 

Attend to these duties, O ye mothers, that what was it 
tended to be “a thing of beauty and joy forever,” prove not 


a source of discomfort and sorrow. 
—A Dentist’s 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
GREEN AND YELLOW BROOMS. 

The best broom is of light-green color, which indicates 
that the material is of the best flexibility and toughness. 
The cheap broom corn is of a sickly yellow or lemon color. 
Manufacturers who use only the green splints assert that 
the manufacturers of the yellow splints give them a greet 
bath, and that the coloring matter has paris green in It 
so that when the housewife takes a splint to try her cake 
she may be putting a deadly poison in it. The men who 
make this dye, however, say that it is a harmless vegetable 
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DOMESTIO REMEDIES. 
A VALUABLE LITTLE DICTIONARY TO BE POSTED ON THE DOOR OF 
THE HousEHOLD MEDICINE CLOSET. 
I. 

HE aim is to give a simple and gen- 
eral view of such remedies as are safe 
and available in domestic medicine 
when no physician is to be had; 
also briefly mentioning some reme- 
dies that are less suitable for domes- 
tic use. A special place should be 
kept for home remedies,—a small 
hanging closet, or a shelf in a large 
closet, out of the reach of children. 
Every bottle should be properly la- 
beled. Poisons should be kept in 
rough, dark bottles, labeled “ Poison,” 

and, when practicable, be kept by themselves. If there is 
any doubt about the medicine in the bottle, throw it away. 
Do not venture to use it without being sure of its nature. 
Before pouring out or otherwise preparing a dose of medi- 
cine, look carefully at the label. After looking at the label, 
before beginning to pour from the bottle, turn the labeled 
side away, so as not to pour over it, to keep it from be- 
coming stained and destroyed so that it cannot be read. 
When medicines are to be given in drop doses, a small 
dropper should be used. If you wish to give but 4a/f a drop 


of a medicine, put ove drop in two teaspoonfuls of water, and 
give one teaspoonful. 


Aconite. 
A deadly poison, which should be used only by special direc- 
tions from a physician. Its effects must be watched. 


Alum. 

Is not often given as a medicine, except as an emetic in croup. 
It acts without depressing the bodily functions, and is prompt and 
thorough. Dose as an emetic: A level teaspoonful of the powder 
in syrup or honey every half hour till vomiting occurs. 

Alum is an excellent application where bed-sores are threaten- 
ing: Alum, half ounce; tincture of camphor, two ounces ; alcohol, 
three ounces. Alum has sulphuric acid in combination. For this 
reason it should not be used as a mouth wash, because, if left long 
in contact with the teeth, it acts upon their enamel. 

Ammonia. 

It is used either in the solid carbonate of ammonium or a solu- 
tion of the gas in water or alcohol. Smelling salts consist usually 
of the carbonate. 

Spirits of ammonia is used to stimulate the breathing in shock 
or heart failure: Place a few drops on a handkerchief, and hold 
two or three inches from the nose. When the person is uncon- 
scious, note yourself how strong it is. Aqua ammonia is used to 
make a volatile liniment by mixing two teaspoonfuls to six tea- 
spoonfuls of olive oil or melted lard. This liniment is very warm- 
ing rubbed externally for sore throat; also over rheumatic joints. 
Diluted aqua ammonia will relieve the pain and smarting which 
attend the sting of insects. For internal administration the prep- 
aration most used is the aromatic spirits of ammonia,—a solution 
in alcohol with spices. This is a stimulant. In sudden fainting 
from any cause, fifteen to twenty drops, well diluted with water. 
It is better given in hot water. 

Arnica. 

The tincture of the flowers or root is a popular application for 
bruises and sprains. It is warming, but not suitable where the 
skin is broken. It should be labeled for external use, as it is 
poisonous when swallowed in large doses. 

Asafostida. 

A gum resin of very disagreeable odor and taste. It is used in 
some countries as a condiment. A little—very little—rubbed on 
the broiler improves the flavor of beefsteak. It is a stomachic 


tonic. It is serviceable in hysteria: Two tablespoonfuls of the 
milk of asafcetida may be injected into the bowels. It is also very 
useful in babies’ colic and convulsions: Two teaspoonfuls used as 
an enema. 
Benzoin. 

A resinous substance obtained from an East Indian tree. The 
compound tincture is very healing, applied to a cracked lip or sore 
nipples with a camel’s-hair brush. 

Blackberry Root. 

Country people generally know the astringent property of this 
root; but some make a mistake in supposing the berries to have 
the same, which they do not. A tea made by cutting up a handful 
of the root and soaking it for two or three hours in boiling water 
(kept hot) will answer a good purpose in checking diarrhoea—in 
teaspoonful doses. 


Blue-pill, or Blue-mass. | 

This is a preparation of mercury, and is used for what is called 
“ biliousness ” when there is a bitter taste in the mouth, sick feel- 
ing at the stomach, more or less yellowness of the tongue, and 
constipation: A three-grain pill taken at night, followed by a 
seidlitz powder in the morning before breakfast. 
Borax. 

A very familiar article in the nursery for sore mouth: Ten grains 
to one ounce of water. It is a mineral astringent. 


Bromide (Potassium and Sodium Bromides). 

These are used as a sedative to the nervous system in sleepless- 
ness. Dose, ten to fifteen grains at bed-time. if wakefulness due 
to over-mental exertion, then stimulants are better. Long-con- 
tinued use of bromides causes eruption on the skin and other 
unpleasant symptoms, called bromism. 

Calomel. 

A preparation of mercury, stronger than blue-pill. Not to be 
used as a domestic medicine, except in very small doses,—not 
more than one or two grains a day for a few days only. 
Camphor. 

A most useful gum from a native tree of Asia. It is volatile,— 
that is, if left in the air, it will slowly go off in vapor. Very little 
of it will dissolve in water, but is freely soluble in alcohol; it is 
then known as spirits of camphor. It is quieting to the nerves, 
and is used in flatulence, sick headache, hysteria, summer diar- 
rhoea, colic, and restlessness of infants. Dose for infant, ten drops 
of camphor water in a teaspoonful of hot water; for an adult, ten to 
twenty drops of the spirit when dropped into water. The alcohol 
unites with the water, and the camphor is thrown down in little 
white flakes. The spirit is applied to the cheek to relieve tooth- 
ache. It is a good application to bruises where the skin is not 
broken. 

Castor Oil. 

A mild, very certain and efficient laxative. No remedy is more 
useful in the diarrhoea of children induced and maintained by un- 
digested food. It is also useful at the beginning of a cold. It can 
be given in soda-water flavored with some syrup, or in hot coffee. 
To children it is better given well mixed with twice the quantity 
of spiced syrup of rhubarb. By rinsing the mouth out afterward 
with a little vinegar and water, it will take away the taste of the 
oil. Dose for child, one-half to two teaspoonfuls (can drop in the 
oil three to five drops of paregoric to prevent griping); for adult, 
one tablespoonful. 

Cathartic Pills. 

These are made of three strong purgative medicines. They are 
too active to be used in ordinary constipation of the bowels. 
Chalk Mixture. 

This is a convenient medicine for common diarrhcea of chil- 
dren. It is made of prepared chalk, gum arabic, glycerine, and 
cinnamon water. Dose, from a teaspoonful to a tablespoonful, 
Most frequently something is added to make it more binding, as 
paregoric. 

Charcoal. 

Powdered charcoal is a good “sweetener” of a stomach op- 
pressed with flatulence from indigestion. Dose, one-half teaspoon- 
ful to one teaspoonful mixed with an equal quantity of magnesia. A 
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more convenient form is the lozenges of charcoal and magnesia. 
Very finely powdered charcoal is a useful ingredient in tooth pow- 
ders on account of its cleansing action. 


Chloral (Choral Hydrate). 

One of the medicines that promote sleep. It is less powerful 
than opium, although a very large amount of it taken will produce 
fatal poisoning. It is a white crystalline substance of a pungent 
taste and odor. It should be taken or given only as prescribed by 
a physician. The same sort of danger attends its use as does that 
of opium, of forming a chloral habit, depending upon it for sleep 
and requiring larger and larger doses, with at last great injury to 
the health. 

Chlorate of Potash. 

A favorite remedy with physicians and others for sore mouth 
or throat as a gargle: A solution of ten to twenty grains to 
the ounce of water. The chlorate and bicarbonate of potash are 
used in stomach disorders, acid eructations, and rheumatism. 
Dose, five to ten grains. The chlorate of potash must be cau- 
tiously used, as it is a dangerous irritant to the kidneys. 


Chloride of Lime (Chlorinated Lime). 

A grayish-white substance in powder or friable lumps. It is 
used as a disinfectant on account of the free chlorine gas which it 
contains when fresh, and gives off slowly into the air. When laid 
about in saucers, it does no doubt something towards destroying 
the foulness in the air, but this amounts to very little. It re- 
quires a great deal of chlorine to really disinfect a room or build- 
ing in which there has been a contagious disease. Chlorinated 
lime, dissolved in water, is an excellent disinfectant of privies, etc. 


An objection to its so being used in water-closets and bath-pipes is _ 


that the chlorine it contains corrodes lead and iron. 


Cinchona (Peruvian Bark). 

A native of South America. There are three varieties of this 
bark,—pale, yellow, and red. The pale bark contains more cin- 
chona. The yellow ‘s the Calisaya bark, and from this the alkaloid 
quinine is obtained. The red contains an equal proportion of cin- 
chona and quinine. Cinchona agrees with some persons better 
than quinine. It is used asa tonic for flabby flesh and perspiring 
skin, and chronic malarial poisoning and fevers. Dose, five to 
twenty grains daily. The most convenient form is in pill, com- 
pressed tablets, or capsule. 

Huxam’s Tincture is a preparation of Peruvian bark. Dose, 
one teaspoonful three times daily. 


Cinnamon Water. 

Made from the aromatic bark of the cinnamon tree of the East. 
It is a pleasant, spicy solution, slightly astringent; good in mix- 
tures for diarrhcea. Dose for a child, a teaspoonful. 


Citrate of Magnesium. 

The least disagreeable of all purgative medicines; commonly 
taken in effervescent solution. Apothecaries mostly keep it already 
dissolved in tightly corked and wired bottles. More convenient 
for family use is the solid granular citrate of magnesium. Dose 
of the bottled solution, a wineglassful, more or less, according to 
the amount of purging needed; of the granular citrate, from a tea- 
spoonful toa tablespoonful. It is not so rapid in its operation as 
some other medicines, and all persons are not alike susceptible to 
its action. 

Cloves—Oil. 

A strong, warming aromatic, obtained from an East Indian plant. 
A hot tea is sometimes made of cloves to be given in cholera mor- 
bus. The tea may be made by pouring a teacupful of boiling water 
on half a teaspoonful of cloves, covering and leaving it stand for a 
few minutes. Dose, two teaspoonfuls. 

Oil of cloves is a good remedy in toothache. Wet a small 
pledget of cotton with it, and push it into the cavity of the tooth 
with the end of a bobkin or knitting-needle. 

Cocoa Butter. 

Cocoa is the botanical name of the tree (7heobroma Cocoa), from 
which this comes out of the same nuts and seeds of which cocoa 
and chocolate are made. It is a good, soothing application for 
bruises for any part of the body. 

—Elizabeth Snyder, M. D. 
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HOUSE-OLEANING. 


Unannounced by the marching of columns 
Of soldiers, or bugle’s loud blare, 
A war of invasion is waging 
All over our land, far and near, 
More fierce than the ‘** War of the Roses,”’ 
Filling eyes, lungs and throat, and our noses 
With dust, while peace ne’er reposes 
On our flag ’till we victory share! 


No booming of gun, or of cannon, 
No falling of ranks of brave men,— 

Our weapons, the wall-brush and scrub-brush, 
The duster, the broom and dust-pan, 

Sand, soap, and hot and cold water; 

Our soldiery, many a daughter 

Fair and wise (Nature, Science, both taught her), 
Of kitchen and parlor the queen. 


So, woe to the moth and the spider 
That’s spun his silk hammock so fine; 
The buffalo-bug, and each insect 
That in house seeks to live, or to dine! 
Their haunts and their homes are demolished, 
Their free rights of way are abolished, 
And everything’s garnished and polished, 
And shinable things made to shine. 


There’s a moving of furniture, nick-nacks, 
In parlor, and sitting-room, hall, 
In chamber, and bed-room, and wardrobe, 
And pictures from easel and wall. 
There’s dusting, and wiping, and rubbing, 
There’s washing, and rinsing, and scrubbing, 
Reviewing, renewing, and drubbing 
Of things that are large, and are small. 


There’s a raid on dirt, dust, and rubbish, 

From attic to cellar remote, 

On pantry, and closet, and cupboard,— 

On which all good housekeeper’s dote ; 
There’s planning, and matching, and making, 
There’s ripping, and shifting, and shaking, 
There’s putting down, mending, uptaking, 

With more colors than Joseph’s coat ! 


There’s a slamming of blinds, and the rattle 

Of window-sash, swish of the broom, 
The swash of soap-suds, and the whisking 

Of duster in every room ! 
There’s a banging of doors, smell of varnish, 
Fresh paint, things that cleanse, and will burnish 
Aught in house that will soil or can tarnish,— 
Alas, for the house-cleaning boom ! 


There are harsh sounds that vacant walls echo 
From library, hallway, and stair,— 

Footsteps on the bare floors, that empty 
Rooms catch and repeat everywhere. 

Gay rugs on the clothes-line are flying 

Like banners; beneath them are lying 

Bright carpets, o’er which the breeze sighing, 


Wonders why from such flowers, no sweets there ! 


Oh, masculine,—you who so shudder 
At thought of the house-cleaning raid, 
While the ghosts of cold dinners and ‘ pick-ups,” 
Flit past your remembrance with dread,— 
Let me give you a sign that’s unfailing, 
(For your consolation ’tis said,) 
When you hear the quick sound like a stammer, — 
‘*Rap-rap-rap,” of the carpet-tack hammer, 
There’s nearly an end to the clamor,— 
Peace will.soon in your home reign instead ! 


—Mrs. A. Giddings Park. 


THE whole world, without art and dress, 
Would be but one great wilderness, 
And mankind but a savage herd, 

For all that Nature has conferred ; 

This does but roughen and design, 


Leaves Art to polish and refine.—Samuel Butler. 
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THE 00ZY OORNER. 


[Jn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.|—Goopd HOUSEKEEPING. 

We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any department 
cf GooD HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name and 
address of the writer.—Zditor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


YANKEE DOUGHNUTS AND CREAM BISCUITS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Will some one kindly give through your paper a recipe for 
Yankee Doughnuts,” also one for cream biscuits. x. &% G. 
MELROSE, CONN. 


DOYLIES AND BONBONNIERES. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will you kindly tell me the different uses of doylies and their 
respective sizes, also the use of bonbonnieres. I am charmed 
with your magazine and would not be without it. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER. 

CANNING FRUIT. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Ifa “Constant Reader” will look on pages 398 and gor of Mrs 
Lincoln’s Boston Cook Book she will find rules for canning fruit.’ 
I have a little book that I find very useful called “ Fruit Pastes 
Syrups and Preserves,” by Mrs. S. D. Powers. A.L. L. 

MILTON, Mass. 


FITTING UP AN ALCOVE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some of the readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING please give 
me some ideas about fitting up an alcove in a large old fashioned 
parlor, height of alcove seven feet five inches, width five feet nine 
inches, depth two feet, arched in shape. I am anxious to have it 
look pretty without spending much money upon it. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. Mrs. C. D. S. 


SOME QUESTIONS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I have some questions to ask of the Cozy Corner, which I would 
like to have answered as soon as possible. Will you please give 
some directions for cooking fresh oysters, (not canned,) also how 
to use mushrooms in stuffing a fowl, or in sauce for same? Is 
there any way to sweeten glass fruit jars, in which the fruit has 
soured, so it will be safe touse them again? Mrs. T. L. 

WooDLAND, YOLO Co., CAL. 

THANKFUL. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

“Economy” wishes to thank all the unknown friends who have 
so speedily rushed to her assistance on the dry bread question. 
It will certainly be her own fault now if crusts or pieces are found 
in the bread box. Thanks are due also to Cozy Corner in allow- 
ing so large a space to be monopolized for the benefit of one sub- 
scriber. Hoping to be able to repay all parties in like coin, some- 
time. Economy. 

BuFFALO, N. Y. 


A PRECAUTION. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

The lady from Malden ought also to explain, that corrosive 
sublimate is not only poison, but very likely to eat holes in the 
carpet or any material it touches, as well as to destroy the Buffalo 
bug. As it contains mercury, it has been known to cause saliva- 
tion in sensitive people who merely slept in a bed that had been 
painted inside with it to destroy bed bugs. Mrs. J. G. M. 
BuFFALO, N. Y. 


EGG BEATING. 

Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Would please ask in the Cozy Corner why so often I cannot get 
my whites of eggs to set ina stiff froth. I have an egg beater, 
and sometimes beat ten minutes, with the result that the eggs get 
thinner and thinner or if a froth does form it settles before I draw 
the tart from the oven and tastes not unlike leather. I am one of 
those unfortunate persons who have to learn the right way of 
doing things by the means of painful experience. Mrs. M. J. 
CHATHAM, ONTARIO. 


CAN’T GUESS AT IT. 

Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Please allow me to remind “ Subscriber” whose communica- 
tion headed “ Home Decoration” appeared in the issue of Feb- 
ruary 18, that it would be a very difficult matter to give any hints 
as to correct treatment of rooms without knowing from what di- 
rections they are lighted as so much depends upon this in choos- 
ing that which would produce most pleasing effects; also whether 
strict economy is to be observed or otherwise, for the range is a 
wide one. G. W. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CODFISH BALLS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I would like Mrs. S. E. R. to try my rule for codfish balls. First 
let her buy the real codfish, whole. Take a piece of this and strip 
it in small pieces (never cut or chop) about an inch long; if kept 
in cold water while stripping it will not need soaking. Pare the 
potatoes and cut in small pieces, about one inch cubes. To one 
pint of fish use one quart of potatoes. Boil the raw fish and po- 
tatoes together until the potatoes are done, then drain the mash 
together. After mashing I beat it with a strong fork, add butter 
half the size of an egg and half a saltspoonful of pepper. When 
cool enough add one well beaten egg, two will make it better. I 
have two ways of frying. The old fashioned way is the better I 
think. Make the mixture into flat cakes, flour them and fry in rich 
deep salt pork fat, when brown on one side turn and brown on the 
other. Some like them fried in deep fat in this way, take a large 
spoonful and put ina frying basket that has been dipped in hot 
fat and plunge in smoking hot fat and fry until brown. If the 
rule is followed carefully I am certain they will be good. Made 
in the same way the mixture is very good fried in a large cake 
using only fat enough to prevent it sticking to the frying pan. 


SARATOGA POTATOES. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

“M. A. D.” of Ottumwa, Ohio, asks how she can prepare Sara- 
toga potatoes quickly for a large family. The only way is to pur- 
chase a frying kettle with basket. These hold from four to eight 
quarts, are beautifully smooth and have suspended from the up- 
right bail the wire basket to hold the articles to be cooked. They 
are simply perfect for their use and very reasonable in price, $1.50 
being the cost of one holding five quarts. Ata hotel last summer, 
a sufficient quantity for one hundred and fifty persons were easily 
cooked in less than two hours. Of course the slicer, (a simple 
device screwed to the table) is needed. With this the potatoes 
are sliced thin as wafers, as fast as one can turn the handle. Any 
of the help were always ready to volunteer their services for this 
fascinating work, but none ever begged to pare or dry which last 
must be done thoroughly in a clean towel, or rather, if any consid- 
erable quantity is to be prepared, several towels. A smooth hard 
wood stick or small paddle is best for stirring. As for the lard, 
set your kettle carefully away in a cool clean place and it is always 
ready; once in awhile the lard should be strained, but if properly 
cared for, little sediment collects. Have a sheet of brown paper 
ready and let the basket rest on it fora second, after removing 
from the lard give it a gentle shake, sprinkle a little very fine table 
salt over the “chips” and place as thinly as possible on your 
platter. Never crowd them as they will take revenge in moisten- 
ing if allowed to remain undisturbed long. The “Saratoga,” 
“Revere Beach” and “ Nantasket” chips sold in the shops are 
poor substitutes for the real thing as above described. 


Boston, MASS. Mrs. E. W. M. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK WITTED. 
FOR THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE 
CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH 
AS WELL. 


| Contributions for this department are always in order; the only proviso 

being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.) 
99.—A WAVERLEY NOVEL PARTY. 

. Every card a whirl. . Richard Waverley. 

. Bred for my great. . Godfrey Bertram. 

. We first razed Ulam. . Waldemar Fitzurse. 

. Nic talked warm. . Martin Waldeck. 

. Led the reb’s pony. . Elspeth Brydone. 

. His is a perfect iron. . Sir Piercie Shafton. 

. Gild us a red block. . Griselda Oldbuck. 

. Say ripe hemp. . Mysie Happer. 

. Lady Drew, we rave. . Edward Waverley. 

10. Moore, cut this silk tart. . Sir Thomas Kittlecourt. 

11. Jack N. unload both. . Jonathan Oldbuck. 

12. When near dry. . Henry Warden. 

13. I use a Darrow ball. . Isabella Wardour. 

14. Nor was that blot. . Stawarth Bolton. 

15. A very lame N. . Mary Avenel. 

16. And robe is reward. . Rose Bradwardine. 

17. He crazed all. How so? . Charles Hazlewood. 

18. Bring the linen gland. . Halbert Glendinning. 

19. Get a wire belt block. . Beckie Blattergowl. 

20. Mind and not die. . Dandie Dinmont. 


ON AN SW DN 


ON AMF OM ODN 


21. In a big bursted boiler. 21. Brian de Bois Guilbert. 
22. Shem raved worse until. 22. Herman Dousterswivel. 
23. Oval from Rica. 23. Flora Maclvor. 


24. Joins her forts. 24. 
25. Five red cars in Ware. 25. 
26. Sold a tin case for nibs. 26. 


Sir John Foster. 
Andrew Fairservice. 
Francis Osbaldistone. 


27. Then city morals. 27. Simon Chatterly. 

28. Jovial Mr. Lemel. 28. Major Melville. 

29. The pepper fell ona needy A. 29. Lady Penelope Penfeather. 
30. Josh, weep on. 30. Joseph Owen. 


31. Nan drove in a. 31. Diana Vernon. 

32. To noble to call. 32. Colonel Talbot. 

33. Try a nice tin map. 33. Captain M‘Intyre. 

34. O, greyling branch. 34. Rachel Bonnyrigg. 

35. I call Josh a rig. 35. Josiah Cargill. 

36. Run, hold up her end log. = 36. Rudolph Donnerhugel. 
37. Mr. T. oils a gun. 37- Magnus Troil. 

38. We smell our toy pet lily. 38. Triptolemus Yellowley. 
39. Ed can call pet vain. 39. Captain Cleveland. 

40. Martin Lion. 40. Minna Troil. 

41. Puta tack in Marc. 41. Captain MacTurk. 

42. Briny foot scales. 42. Bryce Snailsfoot. 

43. This bad girl has one sole. 43. Rashleigh Osbaldistone. 
44. Then I trod longer. 44. Lord Etherington. 

45. Don’t murmur at one. 45. Mordaunt Mertoun. 

46. Malay Crowbar. 46. Clara Mowbray. 


47. Ho! culla card. 47. Claud Halcro. 

48. I burn most ale. 48. Basil Mertoun, 

49. Lear did bann more. 49. Arnold Biederman. 

50. Pi hit some brown pills. 50. Philip Winterblossom. 


The guests of the occasion were fifty prominent characters hav- 
ing place in some one or more of the Waverley Novels. 

In consequence of the severe storm of March 11, 12, 13 and 14, 
causing an almost complete suspension of mail service of the coun- 
try, the attempt to have the subscribers to GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
at a distance receive their copies cotemporary with those nearer the 
publication office, was not as successful as we had intended it should 
be. Some received their copies so late that they did not think it 
worth while to “dress up for the occasion,” and many of them have 
notified us that they should be on hand for the next one, which 
will be a Geographical Party, and will be worthy the attention and 
consideration of the most inveterate Anagrammatists. It will give 
them an opportunity of traveling very cheaply all over our country. 

At the Waverly Party, the first to arrive with a correct solution 
was: 


Mrs. James Ramage, Holyoke, Mass., postmarked March 17. 

The second, George A. Fletcher, Milton, Mass., March 18. 

The third, Mrs. F. H. Harris, Springfield, Mass., March 19. 

The fourth, Alice L. Pearson, Northfield, Minn., March 20. 

The fifth, Mary E. Brown, Boston, Mass., March 20. 

This completed the list for which prizes were offered. Then 
came correct solutions with each succeeding mail from 

Mrs. C. C. Thompson, Winchester, Mass. 

Mrs. C. E. Powell, Hartford, Ct. 

Miss S. A. Dickinson, Martinville, Mass., locating the characters. 

Miss J. E. Birge, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mrs. L. R. Paine, Marblehead, Mass., locating each character. 

Mrs. C. B. R. Hazeltine, Melrose Highlands, Mass., locating 
characters. 

E. H. Williams, Jamaica Plains, Mass. 

W. E. J. White, Woodstock, Vt. 

Mrs. J. B. Paxton, West Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. H. S. Wheeler, New Haven, Ct. 

Miss Julia L. Bedford, New York.—postmark illegible. 


Solution and attempted solution responses, and also regrets at 
the storm delay of the mails are coming to hand as this number of 
Goop HouSEKEEPING goes to press, but notwithstanding this 
drawback, there is evidence that the readers of Sir Walter Scott 
are as numerous as the stars in the sky,—that in fact his writings 
are indeed household words, in the Homes of the World. 

The greatest number of omissions in attempted solution of the 
Waverly Party, thus far, is seven, there being two of them, and 
from that figure down. The greatest number of errors, is three, to 
date, one being the prevailing figure of errors in the returns. 


PRIZES. 


To the First correct solution of the above Anagram, a copy of 
“Goodholme’s Domestic Cyclopedia,” the most valuable book 
published of reliable household information. 

To the Second, a Year’s Subscription to GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

To the Third, a copy each of “ Perfect Bread,” “ A Key to Cook- 
ing,” “Catherine Owen’s Lessons in Candy Making,” “ Six Cups 
of Coffee,” and “ Dainty Desserts for Dainty Diners.” 

To the Fourth, a bound copy of any Single Volume of Goo: 
HOUSEKEEPING. 


To the Fifth, a copy of Catherine Owen’s “ Ten Dollars Enough.” 


100.—RIDDLE. 
The compass points, my frst please find. 
Which through this riddle bear in mind— 
Or, taken from another view 
’Tis something daily sought by you. 
My Zast, most useful is to more 
(To guess, this page please closely scan.) 
My whole is told when all is said 
To be both black and white and read. 


101.—AN EASY ONE. 
Where first the morning light appears, 
My frst is seen afar, 
And wise men came in by-gone years 
When following Bethlehem’s star. 


My second, to all human kind, 
Is natural, as to live 

Tis that from which when e’re we find 
We ask you to forgive. 


My whole a day doth represent 
To nations of the earth 

The resurrection of one sent,— 
To us of priceless worth. j..A. 3B. 

102.—REBUS. 

My g and 12, 11 and 6, is what at night we seek, 

My 4 and 3 and 7 and 8, is part of eye I speak, 

My 3 and ro and 1 and 2 is what to be we’ve craved 

While 8 and 4 and 13 is from what we would be saved. 

My whole is sung on Easter Day throughout the Christian land, 

By all its Christian people—a joyful happy band. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


APRIL 14, 1888. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. New York City. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of GoopD HousEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

The number opposite a subscribers name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Aibany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goopd HouSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
Communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 


postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


THE MAN IN THE MOON AT HOME. 


Volume of Goop House- 
KEEPING, which com- 

x mences with the first issue 
J! in May. Our Series of 
papers on “ Housekeep- 
\) ing in Foreign Lands” 
<4 has now reached No. 10, 
Bs | and covers a wide range 
of descriptive housekeep- 
ing in the Homes of the 
World, all over the world. 
These papers have been 
so well received, that we 
have made arrangements 
: for extending our re- 
searches i in this line, into other worlds! Don’t be alarmed, kind 
reader, we are not trespassing upon the confines of theological 
worlds, not for a moment, but we have opened communication 


with the planets and are beginning to make acquaintances in the 
starry regions. 


By means of an Aurora Borealis line of phonogramic communi- 
cation, we have lately made close connection with The Man in the 
Moon, and have perfected arrangements for a series of illustrated 
papers on Housekeeping in the Moon, by the Man and his Wife. 

Our illustrious correspondent informs us that by means of a 
double-back-action, self-acting Tell-a-Scope, he has been a con- 
stant reader of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, from its first number to 
the present time, and that he has been much interested—both he 
and his wife—in the efforts we have been making to establish 
good housekeeping in the Homes of the World, and he assures us 
that he has an improved system in his home, the details of which, 
from what he tells us, cannot well fail of being very valuable to 
the housekeepers of Mother Earth. We are promised a full dis- 
cussion of some of the leading characteristics of planetary house- 
keeping—the servant girl question, for instance—and some sug- 
gestions as to how our methods may be improved by adopting 
those of our lunar cotemporary. As soon as the line for pneu- 
matic parcel transportation, now being constructed, is completed 
between the Great Dipper,—having connection with Mercury, 
Jupiter, Saturn, Venus e¢ a?., on the way—and the editorial rooms 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, so that phonograms of subjects for 
illustration may be sent us, we shall give the first paper of the 
Series, of which the Man in the Moon has already given us a 
synopsis, by what wé should call telephonic communication. The 
style and methods of engraving and printing in the lunar world 
are so widely different from those in vogue in this world, in con- 
ception and character throughout, that the subjects for illustration 
must go through our own tedious and intricate processes before 
we can make them available. As soon as this feature of the enter- 
prise—the art and mechanical, if it so please the reader to call it— 
and which, we are assured, is done simply and instantaneously 
in the moon, can be made practically available, the initial paper 
will appear in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. In the meantime be pa- 
tient, it will pay to wait, and “no other paper has the news.” 
P. S.—We have the assurance of our correspondent that these 
papers will create a great demand for GoopD HOUSEKEEPING 
in the starry regions, to an extent that will require, to supply 
that demand, a double track line of pneumatic transportation 


with a detailed system of switch tracks from each fork of the 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


various roads to the door of every fixed star, and other extensions 
to those which are not so well fixed. 

Our acquaintance with the Man in the Moon has progressed 
sufficiently to warrant us in saying that there is not a word of 
truth in the mundane newspaper statement, recently put forth, to 
the effect that he is an uncomfortable and unhappy person. Our 
phonogramic intercourse with him indicates just the reverse, and 
that he is a right jolly good fellow. At all events his productions 
read well when properly translated and transferred upon paper. 

As Goop HOUSEKEEPING is the only publication to be ad- 
mitted into those other worlds, the petty “circulations ” of one 
hundred, two hundred, three hundred, and five hundred thousand, 
so often “sworn to” by modern publishers, will be a mere baga- 
telle, as ours will be not only the paltry “largest circulation in the 
world,” but the only publication circulating in all the worlds. 

Advertisers—to come down to the groveling level of worldly 
business affairs—will be quick to see the advantages which our 
new departure offers, and embrace the opportunity to secure front 
seats before they are all engaged. 

The initial paper of The Man in the Moon Series, will appear in 
the first number of volume VII, being the commencement of the 
Goop HOoUSEKEEPING’Ss fourth year of publication. 


GIFT CUSTOMS—A WARNING. 


In the older countries, where customs have had time to crystall- 
ize, the exactions of gift making have come to be so severe that 
loud complaints are made against them, but as in all cases where 
customs have been allowed to remain stationary and to harden, 
complaints are futile. In England present giving has an iron grip 
on the people and bids fair to become an enormous tax on one’s 
resources. At the outset of married life the habit of present 
giving starts up and bars the way to all but the most wealthy. 
For a stylish wedding, eight to ten bridesmaids are needed, and 
the unlucky husband must give them each a pretty brooch or 
bangle, often made especially to order, with the name of the lady 
set in diamonds or pearls across the surface. Not only the rich, 
but all poorer classes, feel compelled to produce presents, and 
these are sneeted at far more than their “meanness would have 
been had they declared that their means were too small to allow 
the gifts. ; 

But there is one occasion (and there seems to be only one) 
where gifts are becoming a nuisance to the recipients of them, 
and that is at funerals. It has got so that some people find it 
necessary to append to the announcement of the death, a request 
that no flowers be sent. In commenting on the evils of present 
making in England, while taking a view of the past, the London 
Lady remarks that in former days people would have been far too 
proud to accept the presents which now-a-days they almost de- 
mand asaright. There is so much of warning to the people of 
this country in these remarks, that it is well to kaow the extent of 
this evil in the old country, that its approach here may be realized, 
if existing tendencies are pursued. 

There was a time when young English girls would not have 
been permitted to accept, much less to obtain as they now do, the 
numerous additions to their wardrobes and pocket money, which, 
under the guise of bets, valentines, or birthday or Christmas gifts, 
they are not ashamed to display to their companions, laughing 
over the manner in which they have emptied the not-too-full purse 
of some unfortunate man. England is full of an elaborate “ black- 
mail” for extorting presents. Every stranger met in society is 
invited to the marriage of a daughter to some person never before 


heard of; a woman “blackmails” a man by mentioning her birth- 
day with emphasis, or by saying significantly that she would like 
to have a certain article or to go to a certain place. 

As Goop HOUSEKEEPING has said before, rational gift making 
requires not only good feeling but good sense. If the rich are to 
be showy and vulgar, if the poor are to ape the rich in their mis- 
use of riches, if acquaintanceship, not to say friendship, is to 
be imposed upon by hints that mean exactions, and if all this is to 
become crystallized into an iron bound custom, sorry is the day 
and sorry are the people who live in the day. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING’S EXCHANGE LIST. 

The applications for “ Exchange” with Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
are so numerous and widespread that we cannot, in justice to our- 
selves respond favorably to all of them. Many of these come from 
journals of value and excellence in their special fields, but not 
practically available to us. Our list already contains many such, 
so many that a careful revision is now being made and we propose 
to make a new deal in this respect, commencing with the first 
number of the Seventh Volume, that of May 12, reserving for future 
use only such as can be made available and of service to our pub- 
lishing interests. 

The publishers of papers sent to us in exchange will do both us 
and themselves a favor by addressing “GoopD HOUSEKEEPING,” 
and not our firm name, as we have other publications, and when 
not duly designated we have no means of knowing for which pub- 
lication they are sent. 

Notices, criticisms of, or copyings from GOOD HOUSEKEE! ING 
should be marked and when such are received, the exchange will 
always be continued. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Goop HouSEKEEPING is a magazine which should be in every 
household.—Pa/mer (Mass.) Journal. 


Ladies may be able to keep house and raise families without 
Goop HOoUuUSEKEEPING, but with it, we are certain, they can do 
both better.—San Francisco Hotel Gazette. 


Nobody can help liking Goop HOUSEKEEPING. Every ‘wo 
weeks it comes out with a lot of fresh material to interest and help 
and all written by highly competent authorities.—Boston Times. 


We have tried to express to our readers in the past the excel- 
lence of the Fortnightly magazine, GooD HOUSEKEEPING. No 
words can tell the comfort, help and pleasure its perusal affords.— 
Janesville (Wis.) Signal. 


In a brief notice no accurate idea of the large field of useful- 
ness covered by GOOD HOUSEKEEPING can be given. Let each 
provide herself with a copy, and see if she will not want anotier. 
—Orange (Mass.) Journal. 


DAINTY DESSERTS. 


“Dainty Desserts for Dainty Diners” is the finest thing in the 
cookery line ever published. With this book one can serve a dainty 
dessert every day in the year.—Stamford (NV. Y.) Mirror. 


“Dainty Desserts for Dainty Diners,” contains choice recipes 
for desserts. It includes more in that special line than would sup- 
ply an epicure with a desire for change every day of the year.— 
Orange (Mass.) Journal. 


Any one in possession of “ Dainty Desserts for Dainty Diners” 
need never go “visiting” for the toothsome dishes that are craved 
by epicures. When once possessed it could hardly be parted with 
for “love nor money.”—Bellows Falls (Vt.) Times. 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


April Hopes. 

Mr. Howells’s latest literary venture is hardly calculated to 
enhance his reputation as a novelist. Compared with his previous 
works, the story descends at times almost to the common-place. 
There is no attempt at plot. It is but the story of a young girl and 
a young man, and their love affair. They meet to fall in love, 
quarrel and make up, and quarrel and again make up, sever their 
engagement, come together once more and are married before they 
have a chance to quarrel again. The story, if story it can be 
called, ends like a novel of days gone by, with a wedding. End- 
ing thus it must of a necessity end happily. A second volume, 
should Mr. Howells follow the precedents of real life, might neces- 
sitate a different ending. The whole trifle has a Tennysonian-ish 
air about it. Not only Dan’s but Alice’s fancy, lightly turns to 
thoughts of love. Dan is of that romantic age, when for a lover to 
be miserable—through love—is to be happy, while Alice inclines 
toward heavy tragedy at times. The all absorbing egotism of 
love, which makes the relations of two beings the center of the 
universe, is the hub around which the incidents of “ April Hopes ” 
revolve. There are deeper things in life than those of which Mr. 
Howells writes, but those of which he does write he surrounds 
with a poetic grace that is peculiar to W. D. Howells alone. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


The Art of Investing. 

A book of fascinating interest to the general reader, as well as 
to investors, is this one written by a New York broker. It tells of 
the ways of the financial world in the issuing, the marketing, the 
buying and selling and speculating in securities. It is a powerful 
arraignment of the New York Stock Exchange and the Chicago 
Board of Trade and their methods, and it abounds in warnings to 
investors against securities of certain kinds and dealing in them in 
certain ways. Advice is given as to the buying of railway bonds 
and stocks, municipal and state bonds, farm mortgages, bridge 
bonds, ranch and mining securities, and so on, and the reasons why 
these are good or bad are explained. 

The chapter on “speculation ” tells why the few grow rich and 
the many become poor, who take a hand at speculating in Wall 
street, and points out a great cause of the concentration of wealth 
in the hands of afew. The style of the author is clear and forc- 
ible and in itself is a pleasure to the reader. An appendix con- 
tains the names of all the securities that are listed in the New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Boston stock exchanges. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Price 75 cents. 


Slips of Tongue and Pen. 

There cannot be too many of these books. The numerous 
errors, which the author kindly calls “ slips,” that one is constantly 
reading, not only in “newspaper English,” but in the magazine 
articles of otherwise learned men, and their books, too, might have 
been mostly saved by reading such a book as this and paying 
regard to its contents. The author is J. H. Long, principal of the 
Collegiate Institute at Peterborough, Ontario. The contents are 
indicated by the title and include, common errors, grammatical 
points, general suggestions upon composition, objectionable words 
and phrases, notes on punctuation, and a full index, making a 
handy volume of ror pages. The author’s discriminations in the 
use of words are well taken and he generally avoids a fault that is 
sometimes a rank one with language critics—that of being over- 
critical, and of denying to the language that elasticity that is its 
greatest value and beauty. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Price 60 cents. 


Patience Preston, M. D. 

The story of a young woman launching out as a physician has 
become something of a “chestnut,” to use a popular idiom. It 
has been told and retold, yet in telling it again, Mrs. A. F. Raffen- 
Sperger, has made a very pretty little tale. This young doctor— 
ordoctoress—drops down upon a country town with her invalid 
mother, ina haphazzard sort of way, hangs out her shingle and 
Proceeds to build up a practice. In the stereotyped way, she finds 
her first patients among the poor, and consequently non-paying 
people. She wins the esteem of one of the leading medical men 


passes older practitioners, wins over all the other M. D’s of the 
neighborhood. 

In short she works a general local reformation—starts a coffee 
house, which becomes popular enough to bankrupt the saloon 
keeper, and accomplishes no end of useful and pretty things. 

It really sounds very nice in print, but somehow in real every- 
day life, the lines are so thoroughly drawn between the different 
parties that they fail to join forces, in fact the forces are more 
generally arrayed against each other. Still for all that the story 
is a pretty one ; the dialogue is bright and Patience Preston does 
not belie her given name in having enough of one kind of patience 
to gaina number of the other, and she is nothing if lacking in 
energy. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 


Home Again. 

It is often observed that George MacDonald’s name is not men- 
tioned in most works upon English literature; but surely the 
author of “ Malcolm,” “The Marquis of Lossie,” and “ Robert 
Falconer” has attained to the rank of an artist. “Home Again,” 
however, falls far short of MacDonald’s average. The thorns 
which he has strewn in the path of the reviewer, crave wary walk- 
ing; for the hero goes up to London, soon finds employment upon 
a perodical, and engages in writing the reviews of “ current liter- 
ature.” The author then mercilessly flagellates the system of 
hasty reviews, and the indiscriminate praise and censure so often 
bestowed without thought. “One whose object is to write, and 
with whom judgment is mere pretext for writing, is a parasite, and 
very pitiful, because being a man, he lives as a flea lives.” The 
novel is full of vigorous thought and pithy sayings. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Price 50 cents; paper covers. 


Men, Places and Things. 

This is a collection of essays by William Matthews, L L. D. 
They are not exhaustive, nor heavy, but are light and agreeable 
on a variety of subjects—history, biography, description and criti- 
cism, and all alike seem congenial to him. His style is lively and 
interesting, and, though bookish, not so very didactic. The book 
includes papers on William Wirt, Bulwer, Alexandre Dumas, 
sketches of four London preachers, another of the House of Com- 
mons, embracing a very lively description of Mr. Gladstone and 
other notable public men, and a number of essays on miscellaneous 
subjects. None of these articles are exhaustive, and many of them 
do little more than skim the surface of a question, but they are all 
bright, light and entertaining, and several being together in smal 
space much curious information. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 


The Nun’s Curse. 

Such is the rather lurid title of Mrs. J. H. Riddell’s latest story, 
a tale of life in the west of Ireland. Terence Conway is left an 
estate burdened by a curse brought down upon his family by a 
heartless dead and gone Conway. Terence is a man of vacillating 
nature who gets into all sorts of troubles, even approaching crime, 
which he is too weak to resist. His life is far from being a happy 
one, and although he at last finds a semblance of peace, it is doubt 
ful if the nun’s curse is really lifted from Calgarry. The story is 
dramatically told. The descriptions of Irish life, its superstitions 
and legends which are as real to the people as the food they eat— 
when they can get ‘any—are graphic. Incident is multiplied, and 
the reader is expectant to the end. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Price 25 cents. ; 


Private Libraries. 
Mr. R. R. Bowker, editor of the Library Journal, is preparing 
for publication ina record number a list of American private li- 
braries exceeding 1,000 volumes or important collections of special- 
ties. Mr. Bowker will be glad to receive names and memoranda 


directed to the office of the Library Journal, Franklin Square, 
New York. 


We take pleasure in commending the Writer, a monthly maga- 
zine for literary workers, edited by Messrs. William H. Hills and 
Robert Luce, of the editorial staff of the Boston Globe. The 
Writer is a very practical journal, each number being well filled 
with suggestions, by experienced authors and newspaper workers, 
touching every phase of literary labor, from the preparation of 


of the town, and finally with the knowledge of surgery that sur- 


copy to the marketing of manuscript. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


GOD. 


O thou Eternal One! whose presence bright 
All space doth occupy,—all motion guide ; 
Unchanged through time’s all devastating flight, 

Thou only God! there is no God beside, 
Being above all beings, mighty one! 

Whom none can comprehend and none explore 
Who fill’st existence with thyself alone, 

Embracing all, supporting, ruling o’er! 

Being whom we call God, and know no more! 


In its sublime research, philosophy 
May measure out the ocean deep,—may count 
The sands, or the sun’s rays,—but God! for thee 
There is no weight nor measure. None can 
mount 
Up to thy mysteries. Reason’s bright spark, 
Though kindled by thy light, in vain would try 
To trace thy counsels, infinite and dark ; 
And thought is lost e’er thought can soar so 
high, 
Even like past moments in eternity. 


Thou from primeval nothingness didst call 
First chaos, then existence,—Lord, on the 
Eternity had its foundation ; all 
Sprung forth from thee,—of light, joy, har- 
mony, 
Sole origin,—all life, all beauty there ; 
Thy word created all, and doth create; 
Thy splendor fills all space with day divine; 
Thou art, and wast, and shall be, glorious, 
great! 
Life-giving, life-sustaining potentate. 


Thy chains, the unmeasured universe surround, 
Upheld by thee,—by thee inspired with breath! 

Thou the beginning with the end hath bound, 
And beautifully mingled life and death! 

As sparks mount upward from the fiery blaze, 
So sons are born, so words spring forth from 

thee; 

And as the spangles in the sunny rays 
Shine around the silver snow, the pageantry 
Of Heaven’s bright army glitters in thy praise. 


A million torches lighted by thy hand, 

Wander unwearied through the blue abyss; 
They own thy power, accomplish thy command. 

All gay with life, all eloquent with bliss, 
What shall we call them? Piles of crystal 

light? 

A glorious company of golden streams? 
Lamps of celestial ether burning bright ? 

Suns lighting systems with their joyous beams? 

But thou to them art as the moon to night. 


Yes as the drop of water in the sea, 
All this magnificence in thee is lost; 
What are ten thousand worlds compared with 
thee? 
And whatam I, then? Heaven’s unnumbered 
host, 
Though multiplied by myriads, and array’d 
In all the glory of sublimest thought, 
Is but an atom in the balance weighed, 
Against thy greatness,—is a cypher brought 
Against infinity. What amI then? Nought 


Nought !—but the effluence of thy light divine, 
Pervading worlds, hath reached my bosom too, 
Yes; in my spirit doth thy spirit shine, 
As shines the sunbeams in a drop of dew, 
Nought! but I live, and on Hope’s pinions fly, 
Eager toward thy presence? -for in thee 
I live, and breathe, and dwell, aspiring high; 
E’en to the throne of thy divinity, 
T am, O God, and surely thou must be! 


Thou art ! directing, guiding all thou art! 
Direct my understanding, then, to thee; 
Control my spirit, guide my wandering heart. 
Though but an atom ’midst immensity, 
Still I am something, fashioned by the hand! 
I hold a middle rank, ’twixt heaven and earth, 
On the last verge of mortal being stand, 
Close to the realm where angels have their 
birth, 
Just on the boundaries of the spirit land. 
— The National Baptist. 


A TAP AT THE DOOR. 


A hand tapped at my door low down, low down. 
I opened it, and saw two eyes of brown, 

Two lips of cherry red, 

A little curly head, 
A bonny, fairy sprite in dress of white, 
Whosaid, with lifted face, “‘ Papa, good-night ! ’’ 


She climbed upon my knee, and kneeling there, 
Lisped softly, solemnly her little prayer; 
Her meeting finger tips, 
Her pure, sweet baby lips, 
Carried my soul with hers, half unaware, 
Into some clearer and diviner air. 


‘I tried to lift again, but all in vain, 


Of scientific thought the subtle chain; 
So small, so small, 
My learning all ; 
Though I could call each star and tell its place, 
My child’s “Our Father” bridged the gulf of 
space. 


I sat with folded hands at rest, at rest, 

Turning this solemn thought within my breast: 
How faith would fade 
If God had made 

No children in this world—no baby age— 

Only the prudent man or thoughtful sage ; 


Only the woman wise, no little arms 
To clasp around our neck; no baby charms, 
No loving care, 
No sinless prayer, 
No thrill of lisping song, no pattering feet, 
No infant heart against our heart to beat. 


Then if a tiny hand, low down, 
Tap at thy heart or door, ah! do not frown; 
Bend low to meet 
The little feet, 
To clasp the clinging hand; the child will be 
Nearer heaven than thee—nearer than thee. 
—Lillie E. Barr. 


FOREVER. 


Those we love truly never die. y 
Though year by year the sad memorial wreath, 
A ring and flowers, types of life and death, 

Are laid upon their graves. 


For death the pure life saves, 

And life all pure is love, and love can reach 
From Heaven to earth and nobler lessons teach 
Than those by mortals read. 


Well blessed is he who has a dear one dead; 

A friend he has whose face will never change; 
A dear communion that will ne’er grow strange ; 
The anchor of a love is death. 


The blessed sweetness of a loving breath 

Will reach our cheek all-fresh through weary 
years. 

For her who died long since, ah! waste not tears 

She’s thine unto the end! 


Thank God for one dear friend, 
With faith still radiant with the light of truth. 
Whose love comes laden with the scent of youth 
Through twenty years of death. 

—John Boyle Reilly. 


AT REST AT LAST. 


{The following verses were written by the Rey, 
George Lansing Taylor, L.H. D., on the occasion 
of the death of his mother :] 

At rest at last! The busy, kindly hands, 

That from life’s loving duties would not rest, 
Are idle now; and in soft ruffled bands 

Lie meekly folded on her peaceful breast. 


The weary feet, that trod life’s thorny ways, 
That skipped in youth, or walked in queenly 
prime, 
Or halted, lame, through long and painful days, 
Have scaled the golden stair, nor ached to 
climb. 


The dome-like brow, in wreaths of wavy snow; 
The eagle eyes, that never lost their fire ; 
The nose, that knew its way through weal or 
woe ; 
The lips, whose curves spoke mandate or 
desire ; 


The mother-heart, a gulf of love unknown, 
Soundless and shoreless as her own loved 
sea; 
Th’ imperial wil!, that like a rock alone 
Stood in calm strength, as steadfast and as 
free; 


The keen, clear mind, a bow of subtlest stec!, 
Whose tireless temper never lost its spring; 

The taste, so true, all Beauty’s power to fee!; 
The fancy, flashing like a bird on wing; 


The ready wit, whose answer never failed ; 
The zeal for right, that spake out warm and 
bold; 
The glance, at which pretense and shutiling 
quailed ; 
The pitying tear, that sparkled as it rolled; 


The helpful deed, that went before the word; 
The word, that came when action mace it 
strong ; 
The self-denial done to share the hoard; 
The deathless hope; the love that yearned so 
long— 


Where now are these, that fired this marble 
form; 
And taught this pallid cheek its maniling 
blush? 
And where the fazth, that soared above |ife’s 
storm, 
And brought the Word that bade the tempest 


Our Mother’s God, to thee we render back 
The soul that taught her seed in God to trust; 
And vast, kind Nature, thou, too, shalt not 
lack 
Thy due from one who loved thee :-—!ust 
to dust ! 


IF ONE MUST WEEP. 


Two meet life’s lonely path along— 
Two part, and meet again no more, 

Yet, ere they vanish ’mid the throng, 
Perchance one heart may never more 
Regain the peace it knew before; 

If one must weep and one forget 

’Twas better far they had not met. 


The fleeting hour so quickly fled 
One never will recall again, 

But one shall mourn the moment sped 
And peace of heart no more regain ; 
While one will never feel a pain. 

Since one must weep and one forget 

’Twere better far they had not met. 

—W. Hunt. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Early attention is called to our 
Knitted Suit, TUXEDO,” 
for Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
wear. No other suit ever sold has, 
in so short a time, become so univer- 
salafavorite. these Knitted Suits 
are not only the most comfortable 
and pleasant to wear, but are the 
most becoming and graceful in 
appearance. 

None genuine without the above 
trade mark. 


Descriptive Circular sent on Application. 


FOR SALE ONLY BY 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and r1th St., 
New York. 


Pills 


CURE . 
Malaria, Dumb Chills, 


Fever and Ague, Wind 
Colic, Bilious Attacks. 


They produce regular, natural evac- 
uations, never gripe or interfere with 
daily business. Asa family medicine, 
they should be in every household. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


JOCKEY CLUB, 


HELIOTROPE and VIOLETTE Sachet Powders 
impart a Delightful and Lasting Odor to Handker- 
chiefs, Linen, Gloves, Stationery, etc. Sold by all 
dealers in fine toilet goods. Sample of either by mail 
upon receipt of 25 cents. 
Mention Good Housekeeping. 
E METCALF & CO. 
_—ae 9 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


1784. BARBOUR’S 1888. 
IRISH FLAX THREADS 


IN EVERY VARIETY. 
Sold by all Mengectatie | Dealers throughout 
e country. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CoO., 
New York, Boston, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO. 


HE DIAMOND FILTER CO., say: “‘ We 

have received more orders from the adver- 

tisement in Goop HOUSEKEEPING than from 
any other advertising we have done.” 


ritis 


WORTH A CENT 


TO YOU TO KNOW 
HOW YOUR SILVERWARE CAN 
ALWAYS BE MADE TO LOOK LIKE 
NEW WITHOUT IMPAIRING ITS 
VALUE IN THE LEAST, AND 


ENTIRE SiL- 
VER SERVICE 


% 


PLAINLY WRITTEN UPON 
IT AND BOTH WILL BE SEN 
TO YOU POSTPAID. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John Street, New York. 
Executive Mansion, Washington, D.C. 


1 FIND A MOST 
NT 
“4. WILLIAMS, Stews=- 


HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC VETERINARY SPECIFICS 
For Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 

Dogs, Hogs, Poultry. 
500 PAGE BOOK on Treat- 
ment of Animalsand 


Chart Sent Free. 


cURES—Fevers. Congestions, Jnfemmation, 
.A.—Spinal Meningitis, Milk Fever 
Lameoness heumaticra. 
"bis ischarges. 


rms. 
i Heaves, 


lic oF Grip emorrhages. 


Dise 


I with § Manual, 
Price, Single Bottle(over50doses, .6@ 


Sold by Druggists; or 
Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 
Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. Y. 


HUMPHREYS’ 
SPECIFIC. No. a8 


In use 30 years. The successful remedy for 


Hervous Debi, Vital Weakness, 


Prostration, from” over-work or other causes. 
sr 1 per vial, or 5 vials and large vial powder, for $5. 
SOLD BY Drveorsts, orsent on 
price.—Humphreys’ Medicine Co., 109 


THE NEW MODEL, 


For 
Simpli- 


OUR city and 
LATEST and BEST quality 
MOWER. whi 


Lightness of 
“Graft it excels by a 
large percentage any 
other Lawn Mower 

made. Send for circu- 
= nd 


‘HADBORN & 
COLDWELL 
IMANUF'G CO., 


= Newsurcu, N, Y. 


RANULA 


An INCOM PARABLE Food 
Ready for IMMEDIATE USE. Unsur- 
passed for Children, 
and persons of SEDENTAR 


HABITS. 
ER for 


Trial box, RANULA 
OUR HOME "Dansville 
GRANU cation. 


Fine Complexion, 


Smooth, Soft Skin. 


Mention Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and send 
four cents for sample of Packer’s Tar 
Soap. Use it every night with warm water 
and rough wash-cloth, and you will be grati- 
fied with soft, smooth skin and improved 
complexion. Do not hesitate to use Packs 
er’s Tar Soap on your face. It is abso- 
lutely pure, bland, and grateful to the senses. 
It is adapted and extensively used, for 
washing the delicate skin of infants, and in 
the treatment of skin and scalp diseases. 
It prevents Chapping, Chafing, and Red- 
ness; cures Itching, Dandruff, Acne, etc., 
and is an invaluable antiseptic purifier for 
offensive perspirations, discharges, etc. 25 
cents. Druggists, or 


The Packer Mfg. Co., 


100 FULTON ST., N. Y. 


“IN THE SICK ROOM,” 
OUR NEW BOOK WHICH WILL SOON BE 
OUT, WILL BE ONE OF THE 
MOST VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS 
EVER PUBLISHED. 
ITS AUTHOR, 
ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL, 
IS A TRAINED NURSE 
OF LARGE EXPERIENCE. 
WE SHALL SEND IT POSTPAID 
FOR FIFTY CENTS. 
CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Paines 


For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged 


URES Nervous Prostration, Nervous Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Nervous Weakness, 
Stomach and Liver Diseases, and all 
affections of the Kidneys. 
AS A NERVE TONIC, It Strengthens 
and Quiets the Nerves. 
AS AN AL VERA TIVE, It Purifles and 
Enriches the Blood. 
AS A LAXATIVE, It acts mildly, but 
surely, on the Bowels. 
AS A DIURETIC, It Regulates the Kid- 
neys and Cures their Diseases. 
Recommended by professional and business men, 
Price $1.00. Sold by druggists. Send for circulars, 


Advertise in Good Housekeeping. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors 
BURLINGTON, VT. 
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THE FAMILY SORAP BASKET. 


INTERESTING BiTs OF HOUSEHOLD FACT AND FANCY. 


To brighten a Brussels, or any carpet that is faded, sponge in a 
mixture of one part ox-gall to two parts water. This is excellent. 


To suit both those who like beefsteak rare and well done, it is 
well to cut it in two, and have one-half partly cooked before the 
other is put on. 


When new sheets are made, try a broad hem on each end. This 
will prevent any head or foot to the article, thus making the wear 
much more even. 

The smoke from green hickory chips is best for smoking meat. 
Corn cobs also give a good scent. Beech is very good, so are 
apple and pear chips. 

A new pudding, made of prunes, dates, figs and suet, and served 
with a thick liquid sauce, is dubbed the “Alexandria.” It is rich 
enough to produce insomnia. 

The mushrooms of California grow worthy of that remarkable 
State. One was recently cooked at Santa Barbara that measured 
eight inches in diameter. It was said to be delicious. 


When you boil a cabbage, tie a bit of dry bread in a bag and 
put it in the kettle. French cooks say that the unpleasant odor 
which makes the house smell like an old drain will be absorbed by 
the bread. 


California claims to be the only State in the Union where the 
olive can be cultivated with profit, and it is argued by a local paper 
that there is no reason why, in course of time, the State should not 
realize as large a sum from its olive groves as Spain does from 
hers. 

A patent for the manufacture of artificial maple sugar has been 
issued. It is made by adding to a gallon of ordinary sugar syrup 
three tablespoonfuls of a decoction made from hickory bark. The 
inventor says that this syrup cannot be distinguished from the 
genuine maple syrup. 

Among peculiar dishes which form the food of Spaniards are 
odd combinations in which black beans, dried codfish, and dried 
red peppers are the chief ingredients. To almost every dish a 
Spaniard adds red, black and white pepper, and onion, garlic and 
olive oil. 

Inarecently published history of Connecticut the historian de- 
scribes a grand wedding in the later colonial days. “On the day 
after the marriage,” he says, “ninety-two ladies and gentlemen 
proceeded to dance ninety-two jigs, fifty-two contra dances, forty- 
five minuets, and seventeen hornpipes.” 


An artificial ivory of creamy whiteness and great hardness is 
now made from good potatoes washed in diluted sulphuric acid, 
then boiled in the same solution until they become solid and dense; 
they are finally washed free from the acid and slowly dried, and 
may be dyed, turned, and made useful in many ways. 


The following figures show the amount of raisins grown in Cali- 
fornia in recent years and the amount imported: In 1881 California 
produced 90,000 boxes ; Malaga imported 1,036,764 boxes ; 1883 
California produced 125,000 boxes ; Malaga imported 855,747 boxes ; 
1885, California produced 475;000 boxes; Malaga imported 625,000 
boxes ; 1887, California produced 1,000,000 boxes; Malaga imported 
452,080 boxes. 


It seems that the domestic problem exists in Englandalso. Says 
the Pall Mall Gazette: “Ina well-regulated household one of the 
housemaids has given notice to leave, because she cannot eat cold 
meat without pickles. She had previously stated that she pre. 
ferred cold to hot meat. Her mistress, however, had omitted to 
inquire for what kind of pickles she had a preference; hence the 
necessity for a change.” 


Dr. Benson Baker says in the Liverpool Medico-Chirurgical 
Journal that when cow’s milk is used for infants, there should be 
the following proportions of added ingredients, though sometimes 
more water is required during the first few weeks of infant life: 
Cow’s milk, half a pint; water, the same quantity; a small tea- 
spoonful, or sixty grains, of sugar of milk, and two grains of 
phosphate of lime; the addition of two teaspoonfuls of cream if 
the quality of milk be good, but if poor or skimmed the quantity 


of cream must be doubled. Thus modified, cow’s milk is rendered 
very nearly like human milk. 


There is a woman of light and leading in Boston who is so thor- 
oughly imbued with zstheticism that her dinner parties are not 
merely dinners and parties, but a species of gastronomic sym- 
phonies, where food is sublimated before taken. The other night 
her caprice was to pay a friend the pointed compliment of serving 
a brace of partridges surrounded by the glossy green leaves and 
bright red berries of the M/ttchella repens, familiarly known as the 
partridge berry. 

The wrist watches as yet are rarely seen in America, but are en- 
tirely the fashion in London. They are made in every conceivable 
form, from the plain leather strap to the costly gold bracelet, where 
the face of the watch is encircled by precious stones. Diminutive 
timepieces are also made on the other side in combination with 
purses, pocket-books, canes, and umbrellas. One curiosity is a 
tiny watch set in an ordinary finger ring in the place of a crest or 
stone. It is, however, necessarily very bulky. 


In the quaint Pennsylvanian community of Economy every in- 
habitant is compelled to rigidly conform to somewhat exacting 
rules. Every one is required to attend church twice every Sunday 
and hear two sermons from Father Henrici. Any one found out 
of bed after nine o’clock on any night is immediately banished 
from the town, and all are required to rise at that poetic and lyric 
hour, “ five o’clock in the morning.” In addition to three of the 
squarest possible square meals daily, a free luncheon is served to 
the whole community at nine o’clock every morning and at three 
every afternoon, and at each of those hours a pint of wine is meted 
out to every man, woman, and child. 


Flowers are New York’s greatest extravagance. During the 
brief social season more money is spent for orchids than the dia- 
mond bill comes to the year round. Hybrid roses cost one dollar 
each. An orchid spray costs from $2 to $12. A box of cut flowers 
costs from $3 to $10. A rose bunch given as a favor at a dance 
is worth from $2 to $15. A bridal bouquet sells for $15 to $75. A 
centerpiece of tulips or hyacinths at a dinner is furnished for from 
$20 to $30. A rose basket for an actress often comes to $100. An 
orchid table is worth from $400 to $700. Elaborate floral decora- 
tions for a dinner party may cost from $250 to $1,000. Foliage 
plants and flowers for a home wedding cost $500 to $1,000. 


David Seving says: Man’s new home, the creation of modern 
times, must be ranked along with the school-house, the college, the 
studies of the scholars, the hall of the statesman, and the temple 
of religion, as a power over the public mind and sentiment. Of 
course it is not the whole world of woman. Woman is larger than 
her house. She calls upon art, literature, pursuits, and benevo- 
lence to help her express and benefit her race; but the house is a 
species of throne, from which there issues daily to the world a 
kind of proclamation of peace and wisdom and virtue and beauty. 
It is preceded by the words: “ Hear ye, hear ye.” The half-civil- 
ized woman of barbarous tribes, and the languid, half-dead woman 
of the civilized lands, will soon hear this rolling voice, and will be 
aroused to some appreciation of the truth of her existence. 


In London and Paris the annual average consumption a head of 
population is stated to be as follows, the greater quantity in each 
case being credited to the Parisian: Apples, sixty-five pounds and 
six ounces—145 pounds ; pears, thirty-nine pounds and five ounces 
—170 pounds and thirteen ounces; peas, three pounds and eight 
ounces—six pounds and fifteen ounces ; carrots, seven pounds and 
three ounces—thirty-seven pounds; celery, eleven ounces—six 
pounds and thirteen ounces; cherries, two pounds and thirteen 
ounces—twenty pounds and fourteen ounces; plums and dam- 
sons, seventeen pounds and twelve ounces—183 pounds and four 
ounces; raspberries, four ounces—two pounds ; strawberries, three 
pounds and ten ounces—thirteen pounds and twelve ounces; as- 
paragus, one pound and three ounces—five pounds and four 
ounces. On the other hand, while the Londoners eat 173 pounds 
four ounces of potatoes, the Parisian eats only forty-nine pounds 
and four ounces. The average consumption of onions, tomatoes, 
cabbages, cucumbers, and turnips is also greater in London than 
in Paris; but with these exceptions the French are by far the 
largest consumers of fruit and vegetables. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


PURE WOOL, FAT. 


A Superior Ointment for the removal of Wrinkles, 
Scars, and as a ae Healing Ointment for all sores 


rice 25 cts. per sample box b iahi 
We work and finishing. Can 


and skin diseases. 


mail. For use in Factories, Stables, 


it in pound cans, sent by mail upon receipt of 75 cts. | natural wood. S 


in postage stamps. 


PURE WOOL FAT. 


The new base for Ointments, superior to lard and 


all Petroleum Bases. Free from water. 
Valuable as a Soothing Remedy fur Burns, Wounds 
Sprains and Skin diseases. 


asily diffused. Corrosive Sublimate Ointment 
made with Agnine produces a metallic taste in the 


mouth in a few minutes. 
Does not saponify or turn rancid. 
Absorbs many times its weight of water. 
Prepared expressly for Medicinal and Toilet Purposes 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont St., 


ton, Mass. 


MAHOGANY AND CHERRY STAINS. 


Superior to any stains yet introduced for interior 
applied to any variety of 
wood. Experts cannot detect the stained from the 
end for circulars, giving full particu- 
lars to the Sole Manufacturers, 


Walpole Dye and Chemical Works, 
44 and 46 Oliver St., Boston, Mass., 


Importers and Manufacturers of every description of 
Dye and Chemicals. 


/ 
/ | TRADE MARK 


FRENCH SYSTEM 
OF DRESS CUTTING AND FITTING. 


THE ONLY GENUINE 
*MUOK MAGN 
900298 OF 
"ser 
A@ SI 


All other so-called French Systems are BOGUS. 


Send two (2) cent stamp for 32-page book, which full 
explains what the System ta, and gives a number of testi 


menial, Address, JAMES McCALL & CO., 
Mention this publication. 46 East 14th Street, New York. 


COLEMAN 


COLLEGE. 


A Live PRACTICAL SCHOOL. 


Cheapest and Best.—Endorsed by 
Thousands of graduates and the most 


: prominent business and professional 
men of the state and 


H. CoLeman, PRES. Newar«, N.J. 
Send for Catalogue. 


What Scott’s Emulsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gain in Ten Weeks, 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen, 


Tue CaLirornia SoCYETY FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Francisco. Soon after my 
arrival I commenced taking 
Seott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg- 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean- 
time ceased. ©, R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGCISTS, 


PALMER’S MEDICATED NECKLACE. 
INVALUABLE FOR SMALL CHILDREN. 
Its THE THING tor Babies to wear during Teeth- 
ing. Mothers cannot tell when the Baby’s teeth come. 
NO MORE WALKING THE FLOOR! 

It warrants a night’s sleep for Baby and Par- 
ents. Preserves the health against all infectious dis- 
eases which Children are subject to. 

NO MORE CRYINC BABIES. 

Letters from Mothers are received every day saying 
the life of their Baby was saved by its use. 

If your Baby is not hearty and robust do not fail ta 
acquaint yourself with 

THE WONDERFUL VIRTUES 
of the necklace, which in hundreds of cases has been 
the positive means of saving life when all other meang 
have failed. No opiates or syrups to take in the Stom- 
ach and spoil digestion. 

and its useis urged by reputable physicians. Inven 
by an old Southern nurse and tried for twenty years, 

Price 50 cts. each. 

Ifyou cannot obtain at drug stores order direct of 
Cc. W. WHITTLESEY & CO., Selling Agents, New Haven, Conn,, 
or C. N. CRITTENTON, 115 Fulton Street., New York. 
Palmer’s Hair Tonic for the Hair, 50c. 


Dr. Jacob’s Bitters for Billousness, etc.,$!. 
Palmer's Perfect Pills for Constipation,25c. 


MRS. CLEVELAND'S 
Kind Acknowledgment 


(From the New York World, Sept. 18th, 1887. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION } 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 14, 1887. 
Mgssrs. THORPE & Co., 
New York Cy. 
Dear Sirs:—Mrs. Cleveland has requested me to 
say that she has received Pag recent letter accompa- 
nied by two of your Powder Sachets, which you sent 
with your compliments, and to thank you for your 
courtesy, * * * * Very respectfully, 
D. S. Lamont, Private Secretary. 


LADIES! ATTENTION! 


THE PERFORATED 
CHAMOIS SACHET 
Contains the best face and 
nursery powders. Full 
size x 3% inches. All 
who have seen it are de- 
lighted at having found at 
last the best Face Powder 
in the most poe torm 
or carrying and applying. 
The Nursery Powder Hs es- 
pecially designed for pre- 
venting and removing all 
skin troubles, especially 
those with which youn, 
children are afflicted. Both 
powders are the result of 
of and experi- 
~* ment, and we warrant t 
P tente! April rath, 1887. free from all deleterious in- 
gredients. For sale by all dealers in toilet articles or 
sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


THORPE & CO., Mfrs., 219 Sixth Ave., N. ¥. 


NOVELTY SPOOL HOLDER 
With Thread Cutter Attached. 
Fastens to dress button while knitting 

crocheting orsewing. Made of silver 

spring wire. Fitsanysizespool. Every 
lady needsit. Sample 15c. 2 for 25, dozen 
cts. Stamps taken. 


LADI ES | This‘is ‘an Oil Dressing. 
Preserves leather, is econom- 
ical, gives a natural finish, not varnished. Beware of 
other preparations said to contain oil, they are mere 
imitations of Raven Gloss, affording a large profit. 
Allow no substituting. For sale everywhere. 
Button & OTTLEY, M’f’rs, 71 Barclay St., New York. 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
TUDY OF THIS MaP OF THE 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R’Y 


Its main lines and branches include CHICAGO, 
PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 
CATINE, KANSAS CITY,ST. JOSEPH, LEAV- 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAR RAPIDS, 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes to and from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man Palace Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
first-class tickets. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
“Creat Rock Island Route.” 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
and 8t. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 
VILLE, TOPEKA, HERINGTON, WICHITA, 

SON, CALDWELL, and all points in 
KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire p ng i it of the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 
pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 
Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and 8t. 
Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the great 
““WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 
East Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Lake, 
Sioux Falls and many other towns and cities. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
superior facilities to travel to and from Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 
E.ST.JOHN, E.A.HOLBROOK, 

Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 


FISK MANUFACTURING CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF JAPANESE SOAP. 
Springfield, Mass., Oct. 12th, 1887. 
Messrs. CLARK W. Bryan & Co., 
Gentlemen: —We think Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
one of the best advertising mediums we have used. 
Respectfully yours, 
FISK MFG. CO. 


Key to Cooking, Lessons in Candy Making, Six 
Cups of Coffee Saint Desserts for Dainty Diners. 


TAYNER & CO., Pro 3 
Mention this paper when you write. 


teat for $1.50 sent postpaid. — Perfect Bread, 


LARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


NOTABLE NOTHINGS. 
PicKED UP IN THE FAMILY LIVING Room 


After the Publications of the Day have been Read and Relegated to the 
Catch-all Closet. 


When to Pare the Fingernails. 
The old formula, from early Saxon times, reads as follows : 


Cut them on Monday, cut them for health. 
Cut them on Tuesday, cut them for wealth. 
Cut them on Wednesday, cut for a letter. 
_ Cut them on Thursday, for something better. 
Cut them on Friday, you cut for a wife. 
Cut them on Saturday, cut for long life. 
Cut them on Sunday, you cut them for evil. 
For all of that week you’ll be ruled by the devil. 


Another version changes the last two lines to the beginning: 


A man had better ne’er been born, 
Than have his nails on Sunday shorn. 
—New York World. 


Fit for the Gods. 

Young Man (to waiter).—“ Waiter, I want. some roast turkey. 
Give me the outside slice off the breast, a nice large piece of the 
liver, and as I am hungry you might bring me both second joints.” 

Waiter.—“ Yes, sir; anythin’ else?” 

Young Man (contemplatively).—“ Yes, there is something more 
I intended to order. Let--me—see ”— 

Waiter.—“I guess it must be the earth. How’ll you have it 
cooked ?” 

Dental Intelligence. 

“For heaven’s sake, give that man a nutcracker,” said a lady at 
an Austin hotel to a waiter, pointing to a gentleman from Dallas 
who was cracking hickory nuts with his teeth. 

“ T don’t want it ; ‘hese nuts are so hard, I’m afraid I might break 
it,” replied the man from Dallas, crunching another nut between 
his teeth.— 7exas Siftings. 


How to be Happy, though Married. 
Try and get on without the hired girl—Syvacuse Herald. 


Combination dinners are the rage in New York. They are held 
‘at eight and ten different houses the same night, with twenty 
guests each, and all subsequently meet at somebody else’s house 
and have a dance. 

Gus.—* Where have you been, Jack?” 

Jack.—“ I’m just from an afternoon tea at Mrs. Meredith’s.” 

Gus.—‘“And where are you going now?” 

Jack.—* To a wedding breakfast on Thirty-fourth street.” 

“ Mamma,” said little Willie, after returning from a dinner to 
which he had been invited, “I allus kinder thought that cake was 
just cake, but I see there’s a difference in it. Aunt Susan’s cake 
is cake an’ pie an’ puddin’ an’ peaches an’ ice cream an’ every- 
thing good together, but yours is nothin’ but cake.” 

Cheese straws are a new wrinkle at dinner parties. The cheese 
comes in long sticks like macaroni, and one end is tied with a nar- 
row strip of ribbon, which is not eaten—a fact mentioned for the 
benefit of the unsophisticated! These cheese straws were first 
introduced at the five o’clock teas two seasons ago, and now find 
their way to the fashionable dinner table. 

“T hear,” said a Boston woman to a rosy, spirited Western girl, 
“that the society of the West is very good now; so that one need 
not hesitate about living there on that score.” “ Yes, indeed,” 
was the enthusiastic reply. “ Our society is first-class now. I’ve 
counted as many as fifty and sixty diamond pins and real sealskins 
in one Sunday at our church, and when it comes to a full-dress dis- 
play we ain’t behind anybody.”—Detroit Free Press. 

The glory of woman is her hair. When it is well brushed it is the 
admiration of man. Yet to the possessor its arrangement must be 
a perpetual bore, and here is one virtue of the bang. It relieves 
its feminine wearer of matutinal and nocturnal worry over a con- 
siderable part of the hair, a very important part, the front part, and 
enadles her to devote so much increased attention to the charming 
arrangement of the locks left still unshorn.—ew York Sun. 


BUSINESS OOMMENT. 


Dixon’s “‘ Carburet of Iron” Stove Polish was established in 1827, and 
is to-day, as it was then, the neatest and brightest in the market; a pure 
plumbago, giving off no poisonous vapors. The size is now doubled, but 
quality and price remain the same. Ask your grocer for Dixon’s big cake. 


The American House, Boston, more than maintains its reputation as a 
first-class hotel, and retains its firm hold on the traveling public. Its 
location is central and its spacious corridors and apartments, most ex- 
cellent, table and judicious management make it a most desirable home. 


Granula is especially adapted to the use of children and invalids. It 
is prepared from the best winter wheat grown in the famous Genesee 
Valley. It is palatable and nutritious and is ready for immediate table 
use. As an article of every-day food it is welcomed by sick and well. 
Circulars and testimonials will be gladly sent to any address on applica- 
tion to Our Home Granula Company, Dansville, N. Y., or to Saville, 
Somes & Co., 55 Commercial street, Boston. 


The “ GreaT Rock IsLanp Cook Boox.’’—Orders for this popular 
work will hereafter be promptly filled. The delay, of which some 
recent subscribers have had cause to complain, was due to the fact that 
the first edition of the revised issue (for 1888) was exhausted much sooner 
than anticipated. Another large edition, however, has been printed and 
is now ready for delivery. Copies mailed, post-paid, at ten (ro) cents 
(for postage) in stamps or coin. Address, E. A. Holbrook, general 
ticket and passenger agent, Chicago. Also, copies of the famous sciecn- 
tific series of Christmas Annuals, dedicated to the boys and girls of 
America—“ Watt Stephens,” “ Voltagal,”’ ‘Petroleum and Natural 
Gas,”’-and ‘‘ Coal and Coke ’’—at ten (ro) cents each. 


How MUCH SHOULD MOTHERS BECOME DOCTORS ?—The old adage, 
“*Every man to his trade,” has a sharp value and something of the 
Anglo-Saxon ring, But in the subdivision of labor incident to civiliza- 
tion, every mother necessarily becomes a nurse. She decides whether 
the little one is sick, and immediately consults her “‘ Mentor,’’ which 
gives, at the outset, an amount of useful knowledge at which many may 
arrive only after years of experience. It is needless to state whose 
“ Mentor, Manual and Medicator ’’ she has in her possession, since Dr. 
Humphrey’s books and Homeopathic Specifics have found their way 
into nearly every household and are too well and widely known to re- 
quire special comment. They are called for, not only by the mother pre- 
scribing for her ailing child, because they are mild and efficacious, but 
by the old and young throughout the land, in whom a continued experi- 
ence of their results has developed a confidence enjoyed by no other 
medicine. 


PERFECT BREAD. 


Its preparaticn and use, with a view to being made readily, appetizingly, and 
economically ; including over Firry Recipxs for Making Breads of all kinds, the 
Preparation of Yeast, and Instructions, which, if duly followed, will enable any 
housewife to be sure of always having Perfect Bread. Postpaid on receipt of 
Twenty-Five Cents. 


A KEY TO COOKING. 


Of which the author Catherine Owen, says, “ I do not think anything I shall 
ever be able to write will be more valuable to the inexperienced cook than this 
book,” has been published in paper cover, and orders for the same will now be 
promptly filled. Sent bymail, postage free, on receipt of price. Twenty-Five cents. 


LESSONS IN CANDY MAKING. 


The very popular Series of Catherine Owen’s papers on Candy ow an be Home. 
recently published in Goon HOUSEKEEPING, are now re-published in k form, 
uniform in size of page, and style of printing, with ‘* Perfect Bread’ and “A Key 
to Cooking,’’ containing about double the number of pages of these last named 
books. he popular demand for this book is indicated by the fact that orders 
have been received for it before the order book was opened. or an announcement 
wie . ae publication in book form had been made. It will be sent postpaid for 
en 


“SIX CUPS OF COFFEE.” 


By Maria Parloa, Catherine Owen, Marion Harland, Juliet Corson, Mrs. Helen 
Come, Mrs. D. A. Lincoln. A book of ter value to housekeepers than 
save ving Cy the kind ever before published. Sent postpaid on receipt of Twenty- 

ive Cen 


DAINTY DESSERTS FOR DAINTY 
DINERS. 


The finest thing in the cookery line ever published. With this book one can 
servea ee? dessert every day in the year. The work is prepared by Mrs. 
Nellie M. Littlehale, who has exhausted the dessert catalogue so far as puddings 
are concerned, and hasa large list of custards, charlottes, creams, ices, mering™¢s, 
compotes, jellied fruits, patties, tarts, etc., making over a hundred carefully pre- 
pared recipes. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 50 cents. 


We will send these Five Books postpaid for $1.50. 


LARK W. BRYAN & GO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
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Goop HousSEKEEPING. 


“IN THE SICK ROOM,” Our New Book which will soon be out, will 
7, and be one of the most valuable publications ever published. j ry 
We shall send it postpaid to any address for 50 cents. 
~~ CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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| bag ELEGANT IN FINISH, 

some ;Mmade REASONABLE IN PRICE, 

t that family is seated at 

mo 

neral once. If too much is 159 Tremont St., Boston, - Brattleboro, Vt. 7 
aa served, it can be tee LADIES’ ELASTIC SUITS 

so 
to flour in making bread. 
H (perfect-fitting) and suffi- 

— And so in all the hundreds of ways in | A Tailor-Made Waist, cfene additional material to yy 

make a Skirt, offere 
which ‘‘ Cerealine Flakes” may be pre- . 
dage, 

* pared, there is constant economy in its | FQ the price of an, ortinary Dress, Pater, 

‘iliza- nase. sented for the money. $5. to $21. Write for samp 

” . NEW SPRING STYLES IN 

ether The “Cereatine Coox-Book,” containing 

will be sent to any one who will mention where 
iS A POSITIVE CURE this advertisement was seen, and enclose a two- JERSEYS T0 $45 ar 
ih For all those Painful Comp!aintsand Weak cent stamp for postage to the CEREALINE MFG. ow Prices. . 6 ES 

So common among the Co., Columbus, Ind. CLOTH JACKETS an 4 

_EWMARKET - + + 550TO 25.00 

| i irely Inflammati d Ulcera- + ceive promptand care-| }}LACK EMBROIDERED FICHUS - 5.00 TO 30.00 a 

re It will cure entirely Inflammation an cera, this 
| tion, also Spinal Weakness. ful attention. Nocommission charged. Forcirculars,| Satisfaction Guaranteed. Write and mention this paper. ; 
r pre- it will dissolve and expel tumors in an early stage | address Miss J. P. CATTELL, 1510 Chestnut St., Phila. LEWIS S. COX 
but of development. The tendency to cancerous hu- 
mors is checked very speediiy by its use. LL FREE! | 1220 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
peri- It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving for Stitches, 1 Beautiful Japanese Trav Mat, all with our paper th 
other stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. It 3 months on trial 10 cts). THE HOME, Boston, Mass. HELLMUTH LADIES’ COLLEGE London, Ont. a 

Tadigest Books for $1.50 t t-paid by CLARK W. Has few equals and no 
, Depression an on. 00. or sen St-paid by 

_— Debility, Sleeplessness, Dep: ert BRYAN & Co.. Publis ers, Springfield, Mass. Highest Culture, Literature, Music, Art. y 

That Seling of bensing Gown, enusing pata, Perfect Bread, K king, I in Can- | Climate exceptionally healthy. Cost moderate. Pupils 

backache, is always permanently cured by its use. erfect Bread, Key to Cooking, I.essons in Can- tor at time. For circular, address 

. i dy Making. Six Cups of Coffee, Dainty Desserts | may enter a "ht ime. For c ’ ; 

It will at all times, and under all circumstances act in for Dainty Desserts. | REV. E. N. ENGLISH, M. A., Principal. 

harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

, and For Kidney Complaints of either sex this Compound is 

s, the unsurpassed, Correspondence freely answered, Address i 

a in confidence LYDIA E. PINKHAM, LYNN, MASS mt, 

Lydia E, Pinkham’s LIVER PILLS, cure constipation, 
biliousness, and torpidity of the liver, 26 cts per box, A Sita: 
——Sold by all Druggists.—— SELTZER 
to those composing the great- 

i. PRIZES IN Ge est number of words from the ms 

an. letters contained in the words, “Dr. Paul’s Liver ' 

Pills.” First prize, $20.00; second frize. $10.00; 

third prize, $5.00. Full particulars mailed on receipt 

of 2-cent stamp to Pay 

HE PAUL MANUFACTURING CO. J 

ome. 47 Dey Street, New York, N. Y. QRAW> . 

orm, 

ey UNCOVERED We will print your name and ad- SEI WA ae 
dress in American A Diree- 
r t age stamps ; you will then receive great numbers of pictures, cards, ‘> . 
men catalogues, books, sample works of art, circulars, magazines, pa- 
d for pers, general samples, etc., etc., UNCOVERING to you the great broad 
field of the great employment and agency business. Those whose 
names are in this Directory often receive that which if purchased, SPEEDY 
would cost $20 or $30 cash. ‘Thousands of men and women make 
large sums of money in the agency business. Tens of millions of RELIEF. 
dollars worth of goods are yearly sold through agents. This Direc- 
lelen tory is sought and used by the leading publishers, booksellers, 
novelty dealers, inventors and manufacturers of the United States 
than and Europe. It is regarded as the standard Agents'Directory of the wr 
enty- world and is relied upon: a harvest awaits all whose names appear Ta) ET 
in it. Those whose names are in it will keep posted on all the new EL E 
money making things that come out, while literature will flow to re 
them ina steady stream. The great bargains of the most reliable % A 
Y firms will be put before all. Agents make money in their own local- 
ities. Agents make money traveling all around. Some agents make 
over ten thousand dollars a year. All depends on what the agent has 
to sell. Few there are who know all about the business of those who 
employ agents; those who have this information make big moncy 
easily; those whose names are in this Directory get this information 
> can FREE and complete. This Directory is used by all first-class firms, , 
oul i ory ul 
~_ large value; thousands will through it be led to profitable work, 
_ ” and FORTUNE. Reader, the very best small investment you can 
pre- make, is to have your name and address printed in this directory. i 
Address, AMERICAN AGENTS’ DIRECTORY, Augusta, Maine. 
50. BUY DAINTY DESSERTS 


FOR DAINTY DINERS. 
ALL NEWSDEALERS HAVE IT. 


= v 
£5 
= : 4 
| | FOR \ \ / BY \ \ 


Goop HousEKEEPING. 


MISSOURI 
STEAM WASHER 


ENERGETIC MEN | 


mo Agent, Ask 


WHAT IS IT? 


Persons outside of the profession often ask, What 
is an Emulsion? We answer, An Emulson is a combi- 
nation of two or more liquids, so thoroughly mixed. 


about Free 


boiling 


NO STEAM! 
HILL'S CHAMPION COOKER, 


FORMERLY CALLED LEAVITT’S. 
Warranted Steamless and odorless, or money refunded, 


Cabbage, Onions, Ham, Ete., no longer a terror to the household. 

Our Cooker has a cover that sets in water, making it perfectly steam 
tight ; a tube that carries the surplus steam and odor into the fire-box; 
an adjustable disk to increase or decrease ee for steaming an 

iling ; can be used for either steaming or boili 
time. It is better than Tin Cookers for several reasons. 

1st. It has an iron base—no melting or rusting of bottoms—and is 
good for a life-time. 

2d. The price is about one-half that of other Cookers. 

= It is simple, convenient, very easy to handle and keep in order. 

he BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL says: “It is all that it 

claims to be, PERFECTLY STEAMLESS AND ODORLESS.” 

Prices as follows : 


14 quarts 5 
We will send by express, prepaid, our Cooker to any person on re- 
ceipt of price. cas a authorized agents. Agents Wanted. 


ng, or both at the same 


Selling Capacity. Steaming and Boiling. 
quarts 12 quarts $2.40 
1o quarts 18 quarts 2.75 


22 quarts 3-15 


vi & CO., 149 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


(Mention this paper.) 


that each is held in PERMANENT Suspension. Severa 
of the much advertised ‘‘ Emulsions’? now on the 
market are nothing more than compounds, and a 
microscopic examination will reveal globules of oil in 
their original form. "The Emulsion made by MEssrs. 

4 MAGEE & Co., LAWRENCE. MAss., every- 
where so favorably known by physicians as 


Magee’s Emulsion, 


is composed of one-third part Cod-Liver Oil, one- 
third part Extract of Malt, and one-third part Com- 
of Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, 
each of which must be of the finest quality obtainable. 
These three valuable ingredients, with a little flavor- 
ing extract, are put into a “mixer,” where it is emul- 
sified for six hours by steam power, at the rate of 128 
revolutions per minute, which breaks every globule of 
the oil and combines it with the other ingredients in 
such a thorough manner that no separation will ever 
occur. Magee’s Emulsion has no equal for the relief 
and cure of Coughs, Colds, Scrofula, Dyspepsia, and 
General Debility. 


nm ready to serve. 


Builders of CARRIAGES of all Descriptions. 
' THE H. H. BABCOCK BUGGY COMPANY, 
Watertown, N. Y. 


TEST FREE 


and Terrapin). 


Salesroom in New York, 406-412 Broome Street, 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS. 


Vermicelli, Chicken, 
RICH and PERFECTLY SEASONED. 


Require only to be heated, and | Prepared with great care from | Have enjoyed the highest reputa- 
are thei only the best materials. | 


Send us 20 cents, to help pay express, and receive a sample can 
of Tomato Soup, prepaid, or your choice (excepting Green Turtle 


Jd. H. HUCKINS & 


Mock Turtle, Terrapin, 


OkraorGumbo, Macaroni, 


Green Turtle, 


Consommé, 
Julienne, 


Soup and Bouilli, 
Mullagatawny. 


tion for more than 32 years. 


Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass 


Advertise in Good Housekeeping. 


CORPUS LEAN 
will reduce fat at the rate of 10 ta 15 
lbs. per month without affecting the 
general health. Send Ge. in stamps 
Jor circulars 

8. E. MarRsH Be 15 Madison 
Sq., Philadelphia, Pa, 


MADE 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
simply stopping the FA T-producing 
effects of food. The supply being | E AN 
stopped the natural working of the : 
system draws on the fat and at once 
reduces weight. 


. are selling hun softhesest’ps. 
Thalman ify, Go, Ma 


Leading!mporters & Wholesale StampHeuse. 
A book for every woman. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM, 


TOKOLOG 
ie mos pular wor’ or 
§,000 =: AGENTS 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., Chicago, 


Writing 


The most satisfactory and economical way to buy yd is BY THE POUND. For four cents in stamps we send our Visiting Cards, 

Pa d sample book of our very extensive line of American and Foreign Papers sold from 15 cents upward per pound. 
per and § This sample book also gives full information as to sizes, sheets toa pound, cost of envelopes stationery, etc. It furnishes a Wedding 
new and unique plan for those unable to visit our store, to examine our extensive variety and learn our prices. us wi 
they be able understandingly, and easily to have their wants supplied by mail or express. 
Richard L. Ga . 

Mall or RICHARD L. GAY COMPANY, (tate of Ward & 131 Tremont $t., Boston, Mass. Monogram 
Express. STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS. FINE PRINTING AND BLANK BOOKS. I stamping. 


GRAY'S ODORLESS COOKING COVER. 


OVES ALL STEAM, SMOKE, AND ODOR OF COOKING. No smell 
im the bouse from Onions, . or Boiled Dinners. Agents wanted. Ask 
Your dealer to send for it to JOHN GRAY, 146 High Street, Boston, Mase. 


COOD NEws 


TO LADIES. 


reatest ofier. Now's your 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees and Baki 
secure a beautif 


loss Rose 
Dictionary. 
HE G EAT AMERICAN 
0. Bora 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


A Bright Future 


Is simply the natural result of wise action in the pres- 
ent. Money being necessary, in the regular order of 
things, the chances for making it are observed by the 
wise. Reader, you can make $1 and upwards per hour 
in a new line of pleasant business. Capital not need- 
ed; you are started free. Allages. Bothsexes. Any 
one can easily do the work and live at home. Write 
at once and learn all; no harm done, if after knowing 
all you conclude not to engage. All is free. Address 
Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


vi 
GOLD. 
KN — ly outfit 
mado with litte dic Key t 
a Washer on two weeks’ trial, on Liberal terme, to be By 
returned at my expense if not satisfactory. Arents 
can thus test it for themselves. Don't fail towrite for 
terms and illustrated circularwith outline of argu- — 
ae ee ments to be used in making sales, J. Worth, sole Bit 
om 
i iv 
Ox Tai 
Perfe 
vie 3 Your Name on this Pencil Stamp, 250. Years 
5 
| 
FAT | 
— PL. 
Ce A\ Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
Tea Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band 
Pepsi 


‘GooD HouUSEKEEPING. 


QLD, inenatonyininecictn make more money at work for us 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
FREE. Address, & ugusta, 


ly outfit FREE. Terms A TRUE&Co., A Maine. 


ARRH SAMPLE 
TREATMENT 
So great 's our faith we can cure you dear 


——_ we will mail enough to convince, 
cpensacn & Co,, Newark, N. J. 


BOOKS for $1.50 sent postpaid.—Perfect Bread, 
Key to Boe Ba Lessons in andy Making, Six 
Cups of Coffee, Dainty Deserts for Daint iners. 

LARK W. BRYAN & CQ. .» Publishers, 

Springfield, Mass. 


HART’S DELIGHT Liquid Stove 
Polish, will give your stoves and ranges 
a jet black enamel, which wiil out-last 
and out-shine every thing! All ready 
for use. No mixing, nv dust, no rust, 
no toilsome rubbing, to roduce ashine 
which is brilliant andenduring. Try it 
and convinced of its superiority. 
One agent wanted in each town. Stove 
Dealers, Grocers and Druggists sell it. 


Manufactured by C. W. HART, 
Troy, N.Y., 652 & 654 River St. 


A New Era in Photography. 


ood photos with the 
pments. He 
necessary. 


| 


easily 
miss this chance of secur 


atest in-| 
vention of the cent 


y, butsend Qicents silver 
for "page illustrative book 
with full iculars and Rs photos. 
There is a fortune in it. Ad 
The Fae Photo Equipment Co 


tham Square, New York. 


Choice Flower 


the pone 
ae and color. 


FOR THE HOME GARDEN. 


rida, from the most  pergect flowers 

known. ed in size, perfec 
ngle packet 25c; five 

packet 1 


Price by mail, postpaid, si 


Snow Drift, Oc; ree 


OFFER. 


for 25c. 
logue free to all. 


and 


B. L. BRAGG & CO., SPRINGFIELD. 


Every lover of Flowers s! 
You will find it ‘our Gata. 


MASS. 


utiful. 


RIS’ 


SENSE 


"IMPROVE 


CORSET 
WAISTS 


For HOSE 


RING BUCKLE AT HIP 


TAPE FASTENED BUTTONS—will not pull off. 


PATENT  coRD EDGE BUTTON HOLES—will not wear out. 


€2Be sure your Corset is stamped 
“Good Sense.’ Sold by 


fuevesnes NOW IN USE by 


Misses and Children. 


LEADING RETAILERS BEST FWearand Finish.” 


\ everywhere. Send for ci 
~ 


FERRIS BROS..Mtrs. | 
341 Broadway, NEW Y 


BEST MATERIALS used throughout. 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO, 
Wholesale Western Agents 


Good Hou.ekeeping is but $2.50 a year, and it will save you many times that amount in 


year. 


DON’T OVERLOOK THIS! Science teaches us 
that we are two-thirds water. How necessary then to use 
Pure water. The Improved Gem will find impurities 
in your faucet water betore unknown to you. Diploma 

awarded by Mass. Charitable Mechanics Asso- 
ciation, 1887. Price, $1.50, postpaid. Agents, come! 

JONES MFG. CO., 243 Franklin st., Boston. 


See that the words ‘‘ Velutina Wear Guaranteed ’? are stamped on the selvage, 


porns. | 


8 not a Velveteen, but supersedes any Velveteen ever made. 
A new Velvet Pile Fabric never seen in Smerion. 


CARNRICK 


Perfectly nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow’s milk, 


and digests as easily as human milk. 
Years,” by Marion Harland. 


Send for “Our Baby’s First and Second 
REED & CARNRICK, New York. 


DAINTY DESSERTS FOR DAINTY DINERS, 
1S THE FINEST THING IN THE COOKERY LINE EVER PUBLISHED. 


ALL 


NEWSDEALERS SELL IT. 


UMERY 


Well made Sachet Powders retain their agreeable 
odor for years while imparting a delicious fragrance 
to underclothing, 
the triflesthat fi 


handkerchiefs, gloves, ribbons and 
sbureau-drawers. Scen’ t-bags 
able gifts. Send fora one- 


32 COLUMN ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
BOOK of LOVELY SAMPLE CARDS, 


I RE Iphabet of Success. 635 Conundrums, etc., big lot of 


humorous stories ak full outfit, all for only 2 cents, and our 8 endl p for 
Young people with 26 fine engravings sent free. HILL PUB. 


EQUIPOISE WAIST 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, 
and may be worn either with or without the boncs 
which, owing to the construction of the bone pockets, 
mav be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT repre- 


Pepsin Tablets 


For Dyspepsia. 


CURES MORE CASES OF DYSPEPSIA rHan ALL OTHER REMEDIES COMBINED. 


ARTISTIC MODEL FORM. 
Made to order one’s exact size. With this 
form dress fitting is a pleasure. 
THE $3.00 EXTENSION DRAPING 


“SKIRT FORM,” 


An Invaluable Household Convenience. 
Please send for circular. 
S. N. UFFORD & SON, 
43 West SrT., BosToON, Mass. 


DEnIson, Chicago, LL 
NORTH'S Rh Rheumatic Cure NORTH'S 


sure cure for Rheumatism. Our PEPSIN 
Ait Conquers Dyspepsia everytime. CURE 
All Druggists or by mail for $1 pontpa id. — $ e sla 

C. H. North & Co., Prop’s, Boston, Ala 


ACIAL Send stamp for 50 e 
book. DR. J. H. WOODBURY, Albany. 


sents the waist as 
made for Ladies and 
Misses, boned and 
with full bust; the 
| construction of inside 
| of bust, under fulled 
| piece, is that of a cor- 
set front. so that a 
corset and a perfect 
bust support is pro- 
vided within a waist. 
In the Open Back'Soft 
Waist, as made for 
Children and Infants, 
particular attention to 
the physical propor- 
tions and _ require 
ments of the growing 
little one$ has been given in shaping the parts, and 
from the large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly 
fitted from stock. 


ye geo, Ladies’, Whole ‘Back, without Bones, $1. 75 
. “Whole Back, Boned Front on 
- Laced Back. Boned Front & mate 225 
610, Misses’, Whole Back, without Bones, 1.50 
II, Boned, 
621, Children’: s—without Bones, 
631, Infants’ 
DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 

For Ladies and Misses take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 

For Children and Infants, take chest measure als~, 
and state age of child. 

We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all 
who desire to learn more about this meritorious gar- 
ment. 

A. aist sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage 

epaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, we 
Pill exchange or refund the money, if returned in g 
order. Mention Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

"One good Agent wanted for every City and Town 
in the United States Address. 


PATENTED. 


GEORGE FROST & 
279 Devonshire Street, IN, MASS 


vii 
> same One packet each of these Three 
VERBENA SYBRIDA. 
Mice = N= 
Yious of the a 
ess suitable for everybody $ ecK 
choice of Rose, Heliotrope, Violet and Lavender, 25cta, 
Address THE PINKHAM MED. CO., LYNN, MASS, 
A 
li, 
uta. 
rtle 
SS 
ps. 
A. 
‘ 
| 
| 
irds, | 
1 
= 
der of =| Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in af — a 
by ‘on | Z = box—all good silk and goed colors. Sent by 
Ze} mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crazy Stitches ' 
hour Send Postal note or Stamps 
Write 
ddress = = 
‘ 
| 


Goop HousEKEEPING. 


HE Toy 
thechild 
likes best! 


ma: 
dealers, Stationers and The 
Price-list will be forwarded gratis on ap; to 


FAD. RICHTER & Co. 


’ NEW YORK, 310, BROADWAY or LONDON E.C., 
1, RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET. 


NO FREEZE 
Glass Dust 


MV. 


\ 


{ 
| 
BLU 


ch 
better than any other blueing. 1 Doz. Sheets in a pack~ 
age for 10c, Samples Free of Grocers or by mail of the 
BLUINE M’F’G CO. West Acton, Mass, 
STAY, 


DRESS 


Soft, Pliable and absolutely unbreakable. Standard 
quality, 15 cents per yard. Cloth covered, 20 cents. 
Satin covered, 25 cents. For sale everywhere. Try it. 


on 
DO BE FOOLED 


FAUST 0€ THE BLACKS, PANSY 


i ificent Pansy is coal black, 
with the exception of small yellow eye. 
The flowers are exceedingly large. o' 
arich, glossy, velvety appearance; 
 —— very bushy and compact, 
owering abundantly. A bed of 
these charming Pansies make 
a beautiful appearance, and lov- 
ers of Pansies cannot afford to be 
without them. A 
htfal 


uti- 


varieties. Our 


mailed FREE. address. 
1. V. FAUST, 64-66 N. FRONT St. & 100 ARCH St., PHILADA., PA. 


Investors, Manufacturers, Merchants. 
Wichita, Kas. If you knew what this city can do for 
you, you would come too. Inclose stamp, state your 
wants. 3000 houses built this year, some six stories 
high. LLOYD B. FERRELL. 


jogue . 


MEN 


EN of small means » Home Phot phy. 

It pays big with other business 11 stores or or at 
home, or from house to house. The novel surprise of a mar 
with complete apparatus, appearing at the door ready to photo, 
cnyions. Persons, Groups, Buildings, or Animals, secures 
profitable orders 1 nine out often homes, A good, healthful, 
paying business, suitable for either sex ; no experience re- 
quired, Send for a copy of the “ New ” 

ree). Sample Photos. 10cents) FRANKLIN PUTNAM, 
“fr & Dealer in Photo. Apparatus, 483,485 Canal St., N.Y. 


KnickerbockerShoulderBrace 
and Suspendercombined. Expands 
the chest, prevents round shoulders. 
A perfect skirt-supporter for ladies. : 
No harness,simple,unlike all others. : 
Sizes for Men, 
Women, Boys and 
Girls. Cheapest 
and only reliable 
Shoulder Brace. Sold by Druggist: 
and General Stores, or sent postpaid 
on receipt of 1 per pair, plain and 
figured, or $1.50 silk-faced. Send 
chest measure around the body. Ad- 
Knickerbocker Brace Co. 
N. A. Johnson, Prop. Easton, Pa. 


“How to permanently remove Superfluous Hair.” 
“How to reduce Superfluous Flesh 15 pounds a month.” 
**How to develop the Bust scientifically.” 
“Tlow Lean Ladies may speedily become Stout.” 
R@ Describe your case fully, and send 4 cents for sealed 
instructions. 

WILCOX SPECIFIC CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Does Your BACK ACHE? 
IF SO, APPLY A 


P. & co., SELF-POURING 
(Royle’s PO 
TEA-P T. 


Pours out the Tea by simply pressing the lid, as 
illustrated. Does anny entirely with the aay ot 
lifting the Tea-Pot. Saves at least 25 per cent. of 
Tea, or brews the Tea proportionately better. 

SAMPLE LETTER. 
ton, Pa.. Dec. 13th, 1887. 


STAMPING for EMBROIDERY. 


BRIGES g 60 S Patent Transferring Papers are 
. just what every lady should use 
to stamp her own materials for embroidery or painting. 
They stamp on plush, velvet, satin, linen or any mate- 
rial by passing a warm iron on the back of the pattern. 
Book showing 400 designs, 15 
1 sheet containing 25 designs, 2 x 3 inches, 
20 ‘ 3% x 4% 
1 “ 4 x 4% 
x 7 
tidies, 
All for $1.00. 


$1.40 
BRIGGS & CO., 104 Franklin St., New York. 
Frink’s Rupture Remedy. 


Will quickly case or Rupture. 
Explanations ree. Address, 
O. FRINK, 234 Broadway, New York. 


Scran 
Messrs. PAINE, DIEHL & CO., Philadelphia. 
Gentil. The Self-Pouring Tea-Pot was received 
several days since. It had received several dinges but 
nothing to interfere with its working. It is a capital 
idea and works to acharm. Enclosed please find check 


bill. Yours truly, 
for bill. | RA H. RIPPLE, Mayor of Scranton, Pa. 
nm ac 
PAINE, DIEHL & CO., Phila., Pa. 


EGGNOG. 


For 25 cts. we will send you a good written receipt 
for a very fine EGGNOG.” 
GRIMM & CO.. 926S. Paca St., Baltimore, Md. 
Lemonade Powder Receipt, 15 cts. Champagne 
Wine Powder Receipt, 25 cts. 


BOOK BEAUTIFDL SAMPLE CA 


w Al 
All for = two cent stamp. 


YOU CAN BUY DAINTY DESSERTS FOR 
DAINTY DINERS AT ANY BOOK-STORE. 


THE BEST 


INVESTMENT 


for the Family, the School, or the Profes- 
sional or Public Library, is a 
copy of the latest issue of Webster’s Unabridged, 


Besides many other valuable features, it contains 


A Dictionary 


of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engra 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


A Biographical Dictionary 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illustra- 
tions than any other American Dictionary. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


Wrinkles Removed. 


From the roughest face by the new German discovery 
és . 99 Simple, Safe and Sure. Sent by 

. mail post-paid tor $1. Address 
DR. FRANK, P. O. Box 492, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SOMME NDED 
BY OUR 


GROCERS & 
DEALERS. 


FOR ALL. 8-0 A WEEK and expensts 
paid. Outfit worth $5 and particulars free. 
P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 


Do you relish Ham that has been submerged in the 
pickle of the ordinary pig-pen or barn cellar during its 
growth? The Strawberry Hill pig is made in the open 
held—its ham is only in pickle after slaughter. [t has 
no cholera germs. It is made for those who do not 
“stomach” the ordinary product. Our circulars give 
you the public estimate of Strawberry Hill Pork Kanch. 
Address the Manager, 

W. A. CURTIS, 
Strawberry Hill, Florence, Mass. 


= tel es abe 


Gold 
the 


that our valuable HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES may be placed at once 
where t! can be seen, all over America; reader, it will be hardly 


home, and yourre 
which to write us, costs but I cent, and if, after you know a!!, you 
do not care to go further, why no harm is done. But DP ae do 
send your address at once, you can secure, FREE, AN ELEGAST 
SOLID GOLD, HUNTING-CaSE WATCH and our large, com 
ineof valuable HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES. We allexpress 
etc. Address, STINSON & CO., Box 306 Maine 


END 
arti 
ovide: 


viii = 
GLAL 
“THI 
“7 
“FAI! 
REENWAY'S > 
INDIA PALE 
INGLASS OR WOOD, @ an 
To 
aches, strains, bruises,sharp an pains, weak- + 0 
4 ame! es. Never fails. Ho asters 
be placed on A erhas sold every where. Only 25 cents. 5 for $1.00. CLUB USE. BO Xss 
| H TSHO N Yo of ANUFACTURER Thus DOS 
| R THE GREENW TRADE MARK, 0 
pkts. of the Choicest Varieties, with 
2g paid for 4Qcts. This collection em- Alwa 
| 
$85, SOLID. GOLD WATCH FREE! 
Ee his splendid, solid gold, hunting-case watch, is now sold for at} ieenas 
ee ES | at that price it is the best bargain in America; until lately it cou’ 
are | not be purchased for less than $10. We have bot! 
| sizes with works and cases of equal value. ON 
ON in each can secure one of these elegant! 
| solutely These watches may be depended on, not only 
Ne ted | as solid gold, but as standing among the most perfect. corr et and 
2 Biel we reliable timekeepers in the world. You ask how is this wonderful BOC 
a tS offer possible? We answer—we want one person in each locality Bry 
to keep in their homes, and show to those who call, a complete Perf 
pA ee line of our valuable and very useful HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES; thes? er 
samples, as well as the watch, we send ABSOLUTELY and Mak 
af ee after you have kept them in your home for 2months, and show? for Dair 
them to those who may have called, they-become entirely your 
rty ; it is possible to make this great offer, sending the Solid 
Waren and large line of va'uable samples Free, for 
that the showing of the samples in any locality, 
vy results in a large trade for us; after our samples have been in 
cality for a month or two, we usually get from $1,000 to 
Beer ai trade from the surrounding country. Those who write to us at once SN 
pers zr will receive a great benefit for scarcely any work and trouble This, s 
= 


fes- 


tains 


eal. 

iscovery 
Sent by 
Address 


|, Ohio. 


penses 
lars free. 
ita, Me. 


edi in the 
uring its 
the open 
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o do not 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


The best Portraits of the late EMPEROR 
WILLIAM, FREDERICK III, and PRINCE 
WILLIAM, also of BISMARCK, VON MOLTKE, 
GLADSTONE and other European celebrities. 


NEW ETCHINGS: 
“ WHITEWINGS,” Chapman, 
Jules Breton’s “‘LAST RAY.” 


The Mexsotint Engraving of “CYNTHIA,” 


The finest picture of the season. 


“THE wars INN,” new etching by 


ough Bromley. 
“A QUIET HOUR,” Gravier, 


“SOLEMN AND SILENT EVERYWHERE,” 
= By Edmund W. Evans. Sell 


“THE BIRKS OF ABERFELDY,” 
An exquisite Companion Etching to Mac Whirier’s 


“THE OLD BRIDGE AT WARWICK,” == 
By F. Slocombe. Re we 


“FAINT HEARTED,” a photo-engraving compan- 
ion to‘*‘ WOOING,” * FLI RTATION,” and others. ° 
«“NATURE’S WHITE ROBE,” Edward Slocombe 
“THE LAST LOAD,” W. H. Shelton, & 


@ and many other very beautiful new subjects in °~ 


ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, anp PHOTO. 
ENGRAVINGS, PAINTINGS, MIRRORS. 


The best and most tasteful PICTURE FRAMES. 
Novelties in CARDS anp CABINET FRAMES. 
All the ROGERS’ GROUPS, &c., 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


LADIES,  W=*te Embroidery Silk, 


assorted colors, only 15e. a pack- 
age, 2 packages 25c. We give FREE our new k, 


nitting and Crotcheting. 
Address, STANDARD SILK CO., Everett, Mass. 


WARD ROBE Complete 
Basis. per fect fitting garments. 
Infants out fit, 12 pat Sa terns 50 cts. 
Short clothes, 12 BeAr 5O cts., with directions, etc. 


NEW ENGLAND PATTERN 00., 9 Rutland, Vt. 


WEAVER ORCANS 


7] Are the Finest in Tone, Style, Finish and gereray 
va make up of any goods made. Guaranteed for 6 yeara, 
fe Send for Catalogue, testimonials and terms, free, to 
Weaver Organ and Piano per 
Factory, Pa. 


— 


Always mention this paper when writing | 
to advertisers. 


Nee 15 cents for sample of new, usefu' and durable 


LZ Wantep for the VAN ORDEN 
DY CORSETS, Every lady wishing 
good health and a beautiful fig- 


ure buys them. Quick 
J S sales. Good pay. Send 
for terms and circular. 


VAN OBDEN CORSET CO0., 22 Clinton Place, N.Y. 


article. A. W. Wellington, 25 Gilmore Street, 
ovidence, R. I. 


BOOKS for $1.50 sent post-paid by CLARK W. 
Bryan & Co., Publishers, poe. Mass. 
Perfect Bread, Key to Cooking, Lessons in Candy 
Making, Six Cups of Coffee, and Dainty Desserts | 
‘or Dainty Diners. | 


FACIAL BLEMISHES, 


acial Develc 


F. KNAPPE, 
117 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR, 


Keeps a fine line of Lace, Sash Curtain 
i urtain Poles, Sash 


Perso: 


WINDOW’ SHADES, 

Lace Curtains cleansed and made to 

look like 
We Make the Best Hair Mattresses. 
Also old Ones Made Over. J 
This is the place to get your fine draperies 
and upholstering done. 

The undersigned has the reputation of doing first- 
class work at reasonable prices. 
given to all orders. 


Hair Handpicked. 


attention 
St., near Main, Springfield, Mass. 


WILBURS 


The Finest Powdered Chocolate for family use. 
Requires no boiling. invaluable for Dyspeptice 
and Children. Buy o% your dealer or send 1© 
fer trial can, O. SONS, 


al Diabetic Food, 
epairing Flours, for 
ebility,and Children’s 


& Rares, Watertown, N.Y, 


Send stam 


Marvellous Discovery: guaran- 
teed to remove Superfluous Hair, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and all disfigurements permanently. Iso 
SECRET OF BEAUTY. 


to 
YOUNG & CO., Chemists, 4 6 West 
its, 4 an est 14th 


HEALTHFUL LIQUID SUBSTITUTE 


TOOTH POWDER 


KEEPS THE TEETH WHITE.THE BREATH SWEET 
ANDTHE GUMS HEALTHY 

CONTAINS NO GRIT,NO ACID 

NOR ANYTHING INJURIOUS. 


DIP THE BRUSH IN WATER, SPRINKLE ONAFEW 
DROPS OF RUBIFOAM’AND APPLY IN THE USUAL MANNER. | 


PRICE 25¢A BOTTLE 
PuT uP ey. 
a Co. 
HOYT’S GERMAN COLOGNE, 
ASS. 


PAYSONSIN 


Nort ‘earl St. Albany, N. V. 
Established 1870. Inventor 
Appliances, Springs, ete. Six Pariors. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS & STATIONERS 


INDELIBLE 
THE OLDEST 
THE BEST 


LANCUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. Ricnarp S. 
RosgENTHAL, is the only successful method ever devised for 
one to learn to speak without a teacher, and in a few weeks, 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH or ITALIAN, 


Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 for books of 
either language. Sample copy, Part 1., 25 cents. Liberal 
terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 


R. M. LAMBIE, 


ALL KINDS OF 


7 BOOK 
HOLDERS 


THE Most PEerRFect 


Dictionary Holder. 


Send for Dlustrated 
Catalogne. 


$9 E.19th St..N.Y 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


Awarded Highest Prize and only 


Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


Set of Scra Pictures, one 
CARDS checker ad of 
HIDDEN NAsE CARDS and Agent's outfit, all for only 
twocents. CAPITAL CARD COMPANY, Columbus, Ohia 


Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Only 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 
ing, cracking, or hardening the leather. Each 


Kottle contains double the quantity of other dress- 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for superi- 
ority over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf 


‘'Y GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON 


NERVINE. 
ANTI-NERYOUS 


ROASTED 
COFFEE. 


To those troubled with nervousness caused from the 
use of Coffee, try NERVINE, be free from it, and 
enjoy life. Packed in pound packages only. Protected 
by letters patent. Agents wanted inevery town, Send 
for circulars. 


F. D. MAYNARD & CO., 


Importers and Roasters, 


No. 135 State Street, Bostor. 


= 
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RHEUMATISM! 


*n eminent London (England) Physician’s Pre- 
scription for Rheumatism. a simple remedy that 
mever failed to effect a speedy - rmanent cure; 
thousands have been cured by it. taken when you 
feel rheumatic, it will prevent an ‘ane It is no hum- 
bug; try it, and be convinced. The cost is a mere 
trifle; any Druggist can prepare it for 25 cts. The 
prescription, with full directions, sent on receipt of 

1.00. Atlantic Drug and Chemical Co., 122 


tearl St., Boston, Mass. 


Have you tried “ WuiTING’s 
StanparpD” Writing Paper and 
Envelopes, made by WHITING 
Paper Co., Hotyoxe, Mass.? 
You will find them the best 
for correspondence and all the 
uses of polite society. Cream 
and Azure, rough and smooth 
finish, all sizes. Ask your sta- 
tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


Samples beantifally colored Patterns to in- 
troduce. Send 10e. for and packing, to 
GIBBS MFG, CO., Chicago, Lil, Agents Wanted. 


ART EMBROIDERY.—A valuable work 
with samplcs of materials and stitch sent to 
any address. Send postal. Lingrty Em. 


BROIDERY WoRKS, 508 Pearl St., N. Y. 


AT@®FOLKS® 


using 


**Anti-Corpulene Pills” lose 15 lbs. a 
month. They cance nosickness, contain no poison and never 
fail. Particulars (<ealed) 4c, Wilcox Specific Co., Phila., Pa. 


BUY DAINTY DESSERTS FOR 
DAINTY DINERS, 
THE FINEST BOOK IN THE COOKERY 
LINE EVER PUBLISHED. 
ALL BOOKSELLERS OR NEWS- 
DEALERS HAVE IT OR WILL GETIT . 
FOR YOU, 


KIDDER'S PASTULLES 


co. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


14 Et The first person sending 

sthe correct answer to the 

Solid fol lowing question before 

Gold May 1-t, will receive 

absolutely “REE a solid 

Watch. 14 Kt Gold’ Watch valued at 
$50.00. 


QUESTION. 

Methuselah was the old. 

est man that ever lived, 

et he died before his fa- 

her. Now whe was his 

father and when did he 

die? If there is more than 

one correct answer we will 

send the second person an 

O en face Gold Watch val- 

ued at $45.00, and the next 

fifty correct answers will 

receive «ne o our Aubrey 

Diamond Ringe! Every answer must be accompanied 

50 coo one year’s subscri tion to 

E's FI TRESIDE, an elegant 16 page magazine, 
all answe 


PEOPLE'S 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SAFEST OF ALL 


7 8/ 


W. B. Crarx & CO., of Minneapolis, offer First 
Mortgages on Farmsin Minnesota and Dakota in 
amounts of b300 and upwards; interest from 7 to 8 

r cent, ortgages on Minnea, apolis City Property, 
interest 7 per cent. Fifteen years’ experience. 

Send to Boston office for a and references 
before you invest elsewhere. GEORGE WAL- 
LACK, Agent, 19 Milk Street, Room 46, Boston. 


$1 00 Domestic Type-Writer. Sold ist yr. 1,000 

at $55 2d, 25,000 at $2. Now at $1 sales are im- 

Catalogue Work, and 
GERS 


mense, 
LL, 46 Cortlandt St.. N. Y 


free. 


1 SOC and Sentimental Songs—music size, 
with Plays, Amusementsetc. Mailed 15 cts. 
Wemyss & Co., P. O. Box 3,443 New York City. 


IN THE SICK ROOM 
IS THE TITLE OF A NEW BOOK WE SHALL 
SOON PUBLISH. 
THE AUTHOR IS A TRAINED NURSE 


OF WIDE REPUTATION. 
IT WILL BE SOLD BY NEWSDEALERS AND 


BOOKSELLERS IN ALL PARTS } 
OF THE COUNTRY, OR 
SENT POSTPAID FOR FIFTY CENTS BY 
CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


LADIES / 454 YOUR STATIONER 


FOR THE 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 
pondence, now In the Market. 


Made and handsomely put up by the 


VALLEY PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


BRUCELINE. 


The only remedy on earth . = — Tay | hair to 

its original color. It is not a dye. ruce’s Hair 

onic restores the hair to its oat vigor, prevents 

falling out and causes a new growth. $2. Guaranteed 

or money refunded. M. Bruce, 294 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Send for testimonials. 


F Wilson's 


Patent). 
cent. more 


‘Also ER R MILLS 


y 
FREE 
Outting. MOODY & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
LEADING SPECIALTIES, 


RO 


ALL VARIETIES, SIZES AND PRICES 
FINE EVER-BLOOMING PERPETUAL 
CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES. 

W ANC nase FLOWER SEEDS. 
» New Moon Flower,Clematis, Spring 

cles. New Chrysanthi emums, and our 
Wonderful ORNA AMENTAL VECETABLES. 
Everything sent — mall or express (0 ali points. 
We offer ew TH HINGS STERLING 
NOVE all NEW GUIDE 
10) pp., describes 1800 NEWEST 
EST Varieties of ROSES, SEEDS, 


er 


hed 
ROSE GROWERS WEST GROVE. C 


houses, 
ster Co.. Pa. 


10 CEN TS (silver) pays tor your ad 
dress in the “Age it's 
Directory,”’ which goes whirling all over the United 
States, and you will get hundreds of a circu- 
lars, books, newspapers, magazines, etc., from those 
who want agents. You will get lots of ‘mail matter 
and good reading free. and will be Well Pleased 
with the small investment. List containing name 
PBELL, 5, Boyleston, Ind. 


A NOVEL CALENDAR. 


Nowe is the calen- 
der with selections 
from the rime of 
Spenser, and eke 
with queint pictures 
from designs of old 
English maysters, 
which doe depict the 
moneths, gotten out 
for the yeare 1885. 
It is a beautifull twelve-page fold for the 
mantel, and if you wil sende c. to the 
SHAW STOCKING CO., CALENDAR 
Dep’r, LowELL, MAss., you wil reveave a 
copie of it. 


The Springfield Union, 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


Daily, $6.00 a Year. Weekly, $1.00 a Year. 
Circulation. 

March 1, 1882, 4,200 March 1, 1886, 6,000 
March 1, 1884, 4,850 March 1, 1887, 7,850 
Advertising Rates. 

Daily, 4 centsa line; 40 cents an inch. 

Weekly, 8 cents a line; 80 cents an inch. 
The Union has 10 per cent. larger circulation in 
Springfield than any other daily. 


G@P"The notice below, cut out oii sent with an order for 
Ib. of OXZYN, is good for 25 cents. 
contrary to current 
metics which cover up 
detects, primarily 
es the skin of impuri- 
ties, and secondarily feeds For Beautify- 
ing The Complexion It Has No Eqval. 
Balm as a hygienic remedy for pre- 
healthy complexion.” 
We have the highest recommendations from the most 
competent judges. 

For full particulars address, with stamps, the only 
manufacturers and proprietors, De MEDICIS, 347 
New York. 

B. —Quarter-pound parcels sent by mail to any 
on receipt $1.00. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


SHERBETINE. 


A delightful tonic, a pleasant drink, a ready relief for 
all stoinach disorders, Price Fifty Cents per bottle, 
by express prepaid. 

CALLARD & CO., 


77 Hudson 8t.. New York 


EXOELSIOR Needle Casket 140 assorted Needles, 25c. 
Ag’ts wanted. Pioneer Novelty Co. New Bedford, Mass. 


willnot gonear Red Cedar. One box of 
Red Cedar Cubes will protect many arti- 
cles. Price50c. The Havens 


Co., 212-214 Pine St., Jersey City, N. J. 


UNITARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
SENT FREE. 
Address M. C., Arlington St. Church, Boston. 
GUT THIS OUT malts passe 


of goods that will bring you in more money in one 
month than anything else in America. Absolute cer- 
tainty. Needs no capital. G. M. HANSON, Chicago, IIL 


BOOKS for sent post-paid by CLARK W. 


Bryan & Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 

Perfect Key to Cooking, in Candy 

oer See Cups of Coffee, and Dainty Desserts 
for Dainty Diners. 


A= ATTENTION.—By using our Handy 
Mortar and Pestle, you can crush your own 


ure. Price only One Dollar. 


Spices and have them 
GE 


O. P. ARMSTRONG, N. J. 
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Candy 
Yesserts 


Handy 
ur own 
Dollar. 

N. J. 


Goopw 


xi 


HOW TO GROW 


STRAWBERRIES 


New Edition for 10c, or 10 names of fruit growers. 


TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, SMALL FAUITS. 


Prices free. Putney & Woodward, Brentwood, N. Y. 


When the best is wanted for school, = a. AIR 'S 
individual, professional, minis- 


terial or business use, KEYSTONE 
Ask For 


Over sooo dealers in the U. S. & Canada sellit. Send 
ig in stam -— wards of 60 varieties of fine pa 
price lists, ill send address of nearest dealerif de 
red. ‘Mention this Paper. J.C. BLAIR, M’ 

Huntingdon, Penn’a 


Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 


Advertise in Good Housekeeping. 


“MOUSEHOLD”’ 


SEWING MACHINE. 


ADAPTED 


es 
= 
>- 
om 
= 


= 
= 
anf 
< 


d for Descriptive Circular. 


Manufactured by Household Sewing Machine Go. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ORSE BROS.. Proprietors, Canton. Mass- 


Your name on all, 

tes 100 NICE CARDS: 100 soap 
tures, 1 ee album, 3 other prizes, all mailed 

10 cents c. for book elegant NEW Sample 

Cards aud biggest terms ever offered agents. 

OLLY CARD CO., Meriden, Conn. 


it ions procured al! pupils when competent. - 
end for eurcalae w.c. CHAFF FEE, Oswego, N. ¥. 


STATEN ISLAND) °°" 
FANCY Dye, Clean, and Re-Fin- 


DYEING tripping. 
ESTABLISHMENT, 
* €4&7JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 
DYSPEPSIA Sita cure, beine tne experience ston 
actual sufferer, by JouNn H. MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 
44 yeais Tax Collector. Sent free to any address. 


HOTEL SHELBURNE, 


Atlantic City, IN. J. 
DIRECTLY ON THE BEACH. 


First Class in every respect. Hot and cold sea water 
baths in the house. 


Thoroughly heated. 
A. B. ROBERTS. 


Open all the year. 


DAINTY DESSERTS 
FOR DAINTY DINERS 
IS THE Eg! THING IN THE COOKERY 
E EVER PUBLISHED. 
BUY A COPY OF YOUR NEWSDEALER 
AND TAKE IT HOME TO 
YOUR WIFE. 


ED AT HOME. vals, 
UM: Directions sian 
sent 000 trial and NO asked until you are 


Cures in Six Months 
CO., LAFAYETTE, Ind. 


3 WHY D0 MOTHERS 


stiff corsets on their 
growing Children @ Don't do it, but 


BUY THE WRINGER 


* PURCHASE GEAR 


i?“@a Saves half the labor of other 
wringers, and costs but little more. 
OL not 


Solid White Rubber Fells. Lo yy 
Wanted everywhere W. Co, 


BOOKS for $1.50 sent post- uals by CLARK W. 
Bryan & Co., Publishers, $ apes. Mass. 
Perfect Bread. Key to Cooking, 

Making, Six ¢ 
for Dainty Diners. 


PHENOL SODIQUE 


Proprietors: HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia, 
Externally it is used for all kinds of injuries; re 
lieving pain instantly, and rapidly healing the wound- 

Giv 


essons in Candy 
ups of Coffee, and Dainty Desserts 


permanent relief in BURNS, 


| SCAL Ds: CH POHTLBLATKS, VENOMOUS STINGS or 


BITES, CUTS and WOUNDS of every description, 

Internally.—It is invaluable in CHOLER , YEL- 
<<, TYPHUS, TYPHOID, SCARLET, and other 

evers, 

In NASAL Fetid Discharges from the 
EAR, OZAENA ections of the ANTRUM, and CAN- 
CEROUS AFF int TIONS, it is a boon to both Physician 
and Patient, For Sale by Druggists and General Dealers. 


ays. t 
Dr. J. Siephens, Obie. 


A complete garment worn under 
the corset or flanuels, protecting 
the clothing from perspiration. 
Cheaper than dress shields, one 
pair doing the work of six. 
aes bust meas sure, $ .80 
adie +39, 10 
Remit by P. O. Order. Cat. DEW 229 Marsh- 
field Ave., Chicago, Il, Agents Wanted. 


LADIES who prefer to 


US¢ a nice qual- 
ity ity of Stati Stationery for their 
correspondence should in- 

uire for Crane’s Ladies’ 


FERRIS BROS, Manuf’rs 
81 White 


New York. 


DO YOU CROTCHETor KNIT? 


IF SO YOU WANT THE NoOvgLTY Spool 

Holder. Worn on dress button when in 

vse, put away with work when desired. | 

Pas N cat, pretty, convenient, and fits any 
spool. Thread cutter attached. Sample 

) ih 15 cts., 2 for 26, dozen 75 cts., by mail, 

s‘amps taken. Address, 
W. J. Pettis, Box 1211, Providence, R. I. 


BABY CATPIAGES SENT C. 0. D. 


cheapest and Lest goods in the world. — Answer quick. as th 
advertisement 


wo Buy a copy of Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
D and take it home to your wife. 


crete, albom verses, and the largest and finest ane book of new style 
ab dent Steam Card Works, Station 15,0. 


9 HIDDEN NAME CARDS, 


Instantaneous Photography. - 


In your Homes at night, Lots of Fun in it, bya new, 
safe, and cheap light, and with 


Carbutt’s Extra Rapid Plates. 
Full particulars sent by-addressing 


J. CARBUTT, Keystone Dry Plate Works, 
Wayne Junc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TCAL, OPTICAL, ELECTRIC, MECHANICALWONDEKS 
LANTER 


logue free. 808 Filbert St.. Phileda., Pa, 


BE SURE AND SUBSCRIBE FOR 
Good Housekeeping 


isss. 


ote Papers and Envel- 

to match (the old and 

iable line). These goods 

presented in Superfine 

and Extra Superfine 

Brands, being 
unsurpas in Puri 

Tone, and Beautiful Soft 

Finish, by even the finest 

foreign productions. — by all Stationers, in a 

variety of tints and surfaces. 


DRUNKENNESS 
Imstantly Cured. 


Dr Haines’ GOLDEN SPECIFIC instantly 
destroys all appetite for alchoholic liquors. It can 
be secretly administered in coffee, tea or any article 
of food, even in liquor itself, with never-failing 
results.. Thousands have been cured, who to-day 
believe they quit drink'ng of their own free will. En- 
dorsed by everybody but saloon-keepers. Address in 
confidence. 


Golden Specific Oo. 185 Race 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 


Dr. MOLESWORTH & 
Co’s CELEBRATED In- 
JECTING AND SUCTION 
SYRINGE. Superior to 
all other instruments. 
Endorsed by the leading physicians. Frice, $2.00. 
For sale Wholesale and Retail, 
DR. MOLESWORTH 

69 Gold Street, New York. 

Send for full descriptive cocules, FREE. 


Cw injury positively re- 
moves Freckles, l.ivermoles, 
Pimples and ble ‘mishes of the 
skin. Is not a wash or powder 
to cover ts, medy 
t dru iets or securely mailec ‘or 50c, 
oem. G. C. Brrtnek & Co., Toledo, Q 


ORIENTAL ine’ ew Mothed of 

r eaving Scraps of Si or 

SILK CURTAINS. Curtains, Pas Covers, 

Table Scarfs, &c. Send 2-cent stamp for instruc- 
tions how to make them. 

J. RYAN, 243 E. Strest, New Yor« City, 


i" Nothing will please your wife like a copy of Dainty Desserts for Dainty Diners. 4) 
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xii Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


COBR’S Choicest of all for the ’ 
COMPLENION ~=LEWANDO'S 


Sample Postpaid, 6 cts. 


SOAP. A. H, OOBB, Boston, Mass French Dyeing y Cleansing AND PHOSPHATES OF 


THE FINEST MADE ESTABLISHMENT, LIME, SODA, IRON. 


COLBURN'S 17 Temple Place, Boston. 


2 West Street, New York. OUGH OLD:, ASTHMA, Br ON. 
Pui LAD ELPH 1A. ESTABLISHED OVER YEARS. DEBILITY, WASTING DIs- 


EaSES and SCROFULOUS HUMORS, 
A R D G00DS SENT BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. To restore energy to = mind anapede. to << u 
KING. OF GONDIMENTS Garments Cleansed and Dyed Whole, | fhe.nervous system. to form new. rich and pure ond 


§ | * Buys our DAISY HARNESS, worth at retail $95 Senki more, * sn book of “ Useful Information,” Free | Nothing can be better adapted than this preparation, 


Sent t sand return at \ icati i i 5 It will promote refreshing sleep, increase the flesh 
occa etehaeue tan. “NATIONAL HARNESS 0, on application. Mention this paper and appetite, make weak and debilitated persons 


Vholsale Mfg., 14 Wells St., Buffalo, N. Y. STRONG and ROBUST. 
PS aS It is pleasant to take. Be sure, as you value your 


———=A 3 ani health, and get the genuine, manufactured only by 
\ DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE DR. A. B. WILBOR, Cuemisr, 
$100 


ASE, t ' SAU Sold by Druggists, Send for Descriptive Circulars, 


i LAN $1.50 sent postpaid by CLARK W. 
=<=-MFG.CO.=- & Con. Publishers Good Housekeciing, 
} 


x p Springfield, Mass. Perfect Bread, Key to Coo 
YRICE & CO. & A+ ais CHICAGO, ILL. ing, Lessons in Candy Making. Six Cups of Cof- 
AUBURN, NY ai i 


ARGEST MANUFACTURERS INAMERICA | fee, inty Desserts tor Dainty Diners. 


ny WE SHALL SOON PUBLISH A NEW BOOK| [PE2la 6c. for 20 Samples and Rules for 


STRETCHERS. The best invention ever 
BLACK i RED VIOLET GREEN WHAT WHEN |made for taking out wrinkles and bagging at 


the knees, and shaping the bottoms of Pants. 
hi itl mak yeral ts of the b ink. Wil 
information free on application. Address BY 
Walpole Dye & Chemical Works, 44 Oliver St., Boston, ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL, 
Graduate of the Boston Training School for Nurses 
FOR SALE.- Over 250 second-hand| Connection with the Mass. General Hospital| 
Bargain Sent post-paid for 50 cents, 
tan. 
CUMP & CO” Dayton Ono. CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers. | 
Second-hand bicycles and guns taken in exchange. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 


Buy Dainty Desserts for Dainty Diners. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
All Newsdealers have it. Springfield, Mass. CLEAN HANDS ! 


For every one, no matter what the occupation, by using 
LA WHY SUFFER in SILENCE? 
0G NINE OUT OF TEN OF YOU 
are troubledwith weaknesses and 
pains. “KIMIKI” will relieve you. 75cts. by mail. Send 


‘ Buffalo, N. Y. wit SUITS, $13.25 Lo 30.00. 
for circulars. Hlome Treatment Association, Buffalo. | ge the 


NEW. INVENTION [individual measures and directions given 
NO BACK BAY STATE PANTS CO., Custom Clothiers, 


34 Hawuey St., Boston, Mass, 


7% Cords of Beech have heen sawed by one man in 9 It removes Ink, Tar, Greese, Paint, Iron Ree, for $1.50 sent postpaid.— Perfect Bread, 


Sent by Mail or F xpress Prepaid. 


hours. Hundreds have sawed 5 and 6cords daily. “Ezactly”’ Stains, and i verythin rei | c 00. i ing, Six 
what every Farmer and Wood Chopper wants. Firat order from Cu of 


- i the skin, simply by usi ith soap and wat It never 
icinity secures th strate: y Dy using wi pane water. it 
veteran, FOLDING “SAWING MACHINE Con” becomes at or carries any contagion, and will not ARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
303 8. Canal Street, Chicago, i, | injure the most delicate skin, as is done by the use of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
| pumice stone, bristle brushes, etc. Printers, Pen- 


| men, Typewriters, Blacksmiths, Machinists, | — 
oO D C Oo D | Painters, Darmere, and all whoee IN K BLACK VIOLET. 
ands are staine their labor can cleanse them easily | 
without rupturing or weakening the skin. . PINK] RED | GREEN 


In every household old-fashioned an yorn jewelry accu- Price 25 Cents each. Send us Postal Note and we You can make it youreelf without the slightest trou B 
mulate, becoming for burglarsor petty will forward by return mail, ©. J. BAILEY & CO., ond ot caring of 200 per cont, with “WALPO! 

For many years Lhave made a specialty of paying cash | Mfrs.,132 Pearl St.,Boston,Mass. Agents wanted. the best Ink in the world. Package of either color 25 
for Diamonds, Old Gold and Silver, and Duplicate Wedding cents. Liberal di tin large packages to parties (:- 
Presents. Every mail and express bring packages from alli siring to make Ink forsale. Used extensively by Schoc's, 
sectionsof the Umon. I send a check by return mail for ° Banks, Merchants, and Blank Book Manufacturers. 
full value. Established 1844. Send stamp for price list. é Full information by cireular, free by mail. Addre's, 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, N. Y. Walpole eye an Chemie ul Compan 


it treet 


i 
NEWPORT NEWS, VA. NGRAVED VISITING GARDS. 
NEAR OLD POINT COMFORT, P il, 81.00. WEDDIN I- 


THE HOTEL WARWICK. 


Advertise in Good Housekeeping. TATIONS. ' Best Materials. Finest Work. 
A desirable and accessible Winter Resort for Families 


27 Correct Styles. §4~ Send for samples. 
BENN 
and Transient Visitors. Illustrated pamphlet forwarded 


AGE & ELLIOTT, (Ltd.), 


834 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa 
on application to C. B. ORCUTT, 150 Broadway, New | aad 
York City, or to J. SWINERTON, Manager,; 
Hotet WARWICK, Newport News, Va. | < 


390 Funny Selections, Scrap Pictures, etc., and nice 4 \B : VFE © |Toallon ODORLESS FRYING PAN. 


Sample Cards for 2c. Hill Pub. Co., Cadiz. O ie prea i l.8. J | Cooks Onions, Meats or Vegetables of all kinds, 


y allowing no smell to escape into the room. oods 


| Warranted, or money refunded. Sells entirely oD 


DON’T FAIL to subscribe for its Merits. * G NTS are making 
| bi iberal in- 
Goop HousEKEEPING for 1888. ON big money. A. 


ducements. Morgan Mfg. Co,, Kalamazoo, Mic 
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